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MARLOWE’S FAUSTUS, 305-18, 548-70 


In two passages of Marlowe’s Faustus is to be found a doctrine 
as to the nature of eternal punishment that has aroused the enthu- 
siastic commendation of several writers. The essence of the first 
passage is contained in the lines placed in the mouth of Mephis- 
tophilis : 

Why this is hel, nor am I out of it: 

Thinkst thou that I who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal ioyes of heauen, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hels, 

In being depriv’d of euerlasting blisse? 


In the second passage, Mephistophilis, in answer to Faustus’s 
demand as to the location of hell, replies: 


Within the bowels of these elements, 

Where we are tortur’d and remaine for euer. 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 

In one selfe place, for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, must we euer be: 

And to conclude, when all the world dissolues, 
And euery creature shalbe purified, 

All places shall be hell that is not heauen. 


With respect to the first of these, Ellis* remarks: “ Marlowe’s con- 
ception of Hell is loftier than Dante’s or Milton’s.” Ward,? with 
reference to the second, speaks of “the deeply spiritual conception 
of a future state revealed by Marlowe’s Mephistophilis,” and he goes 
on to say that “the same depth of moral reasoning reveals itself 


1 Bilis, Mermaid ed. of Marlowe, xxxix. 
? Hist. of Engl. Dr. Poetry, 1, 334. 
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elsewhere in the earlier part of the play.” Courthope,*® again with 
reference to the first, says: “'There is a grandeur of conception in 
the following dialogue beyond anything to be found in Goethe’s 
Faust, however superior the latter may be in intellectual subtlety.” 

None of these critics discusses the question as to whether Mar- 
lowe adopted this doctrine from someone else, and none of them 
attempts to define the doctrine except aesthetically and ethically 
by the use of such phrases as “loftier, deeply spiritual, depth of 
moral reasoning, grandeur of conception.” Something, however, 
is added by Robertson, who, in his History of Free Thought,* men- 
tions the “imported doctrine of the subjective character of hell 
and heaven, taken up by Marlowe;” some pages farther on he says 
that Marlowe “makes Mephistophilis affirm that ‘ Hell hath no 
limits . . . but where we are is hell’—a doctrine which we have 
seen to be current before his time.” Earlier in Robertson’s book ° 
we find the following remarks on “ religious semi-rationalism, evi- 
dently of continental derivation,’ found in England about the 
middle of the sixteenth century: “ Roger Hutchinson, writing 
about 1550, repeatedly speaks of contemporary ‘Sadducees and 
Libertines’ who say (1) ‘that all spirits and angels are no sub- 
stances, but inspirations, affections, and qualities’; (2) ‘that the 
devil is nothing but nolitum, or a filthy affection coming of the 
flesh’; (3) ‘that there is neither place of rest nor pain after this 
life; that hell is nothing else but a tormenting and desperate con- 
science ; and that a joyful, quiet, and merry conscience is heaven.’” 
A few lines below Robertson says of this “new rationalism”: 
“Its foreign source is suggested by the use of the term ‘ Liber- 
tines,’ which derives from France and Geneva. ... The above- 
cited tenets are, in fact, partly identical with those of the libertins 
denounced at Geneva by Calvin.” 

It would seem fairly clear that Robertson thinks of the passages 
in Faustus as being connected with this stream of “libertinism,” 
and he would apparently go so far as to make Marlowe deny the 
‘localism ’ of hell. 


8 History of English Poetry, m1, 411. 

“History of Free Thought, 3d ed., 11, pp. 4; 8. 

5Ibid., 1, 458. Robertson does not connect this doctrine with Sufiism, 
ef. ibid., 266, or with Erigena’s conception that “heaven and hell alike 
were states of consciousness, not places,” ibid., 285. 
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As a matter of fact, all these critics, and for that matter others 
as well, have been misled by the reputation that Marlowe had in 
his own day for daring religious speculation; they have taken the 
two passages in question out of their context in the play and have 
found something remarkable or exceptional in them, whereas, 
when we replace them in their context and contemplate them 
soberly, we realize that the doctrine they contain is so far from | 





savoring of ‘libertinism’ that it may be called orthodox, and even, - 


though not in the pejorative sense, commonplace. It would indeed 
be absurd for Marlowe, in a play the very composition and per- 
formance of which presuppose the objective reality of hell, to in- 
sert passages denying that objective reality. Let us, however, ex- 
amine these passages in their context, and let us, if possible, forget 
that Marlowe was thought by many of his contemporaries to be 
an atheist. 

In the first place, it may be noted that Marlowe says nothing 
whatever as to the subjectivity of heaven, though it might be sup- 
posed that a subjective heaven would follow from a subjective hell 
as its logical complement. 

In the second place, there is recognition of the local nature of 
hell in other parts of the play: Faustus is taken to visit hell by 
Lucifer himself, and Lucifer in 1. 713 says that he and Belsabub 
have come from hell to show Faustus some pastime. There are 
other lines in the play of similar local import, and, indeed, in one 
of the very passages with which we are concerned Mephistophilis 
says that hell is situated 


Within the bowels of these elements, 


and concludes by saying that eventually all places shall be hell 
that are not heaven, i. e. that the universe will be divided into the 
two places. 

It seems clear, thirdly, that the torments in hell are of a non- 
subjective kind, or at least that Faustus believes them to be such. 
There is, to be sure, no explicit declaration to this effect in the 
play, but such is the clear implication of Faustus’s last speech, the 
whole tone of which is that of a man who fears damnation because 
of the tortures that he is convinced he will suffer. Moreover, devils 
enter and take him away to a place of punishment. If hell were 
merely a state of mind, then death would itself constitute entrance 
therein; what need that Faustus be dragged thither? 
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In this connection might be quoted an interesting passage from 
Nashe’s Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem; after describing the usual 
and material torments of hell, he goes on: “ Againe, were there 
no hell but the accusing of a mans owne conscience, it were hell 
and the profundity of hel to any sharpe transpercing soule that 
had never so lyttle inckling of the joyes of heaven, to be seperate 
from them; to heare and see tryumphing and melody, and, Tantalus 
like, not bee suffered to come neere them or partake them; to thinke 
when all else were entred, hee should be excluded.” * Be it noted, 
however, that such a soul, if he is to feel this torment, must have 
some inkling of the joys of heaven; no human being can have such 
inkling, since he has never experienced them, and the logical infer- 
ence is that the thought of this particular future punishment can 
not afflict him as deeply as the prospect of the material torments, 
the nature of which he can more or less clearly appreciate from his 
own experiences as a human being subject to physical pain. Such 
is the state of Faustus, and that is why Marlowe has given his last 
speech the proper psychological quality, namely, that of the utter- 
ance of one who is about to be dragged away to torture. 

What then are we to say of the speeches of Mephistophilis to 
the effect that “ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d In one 
selfe place, for where we are is hell,” and the like? 

We might notice, first of all, that Mephistophilis is describing 
hell as he and his fellow-devils experience it. For him it is not 
limited, and at the same time, his greatest torment is that of being 
deprived of ever-lasting bliss. Mephistophilis and his fellows, we 
may say, are precisely those sharp, transpiercing souls who have 
some inkling of the joys of heaven, since they had originally dwelt 
there, and had thence been expelled. 

The situation of Mephistophilis is, in short, precisely that of 
Milton’s Satan, who undergoes great physical pain while in hell, 
but finds nevertheless his principal torture to consist in the loss 
of heaven and the consciousness of his own defeat. 

Nessun maggior’ dolore 


Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


That the undying worm and the inextinguishable fire of the 


® Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, 170. 
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Scriptures were by some of the early Christians understood meta- 
phorically to refer to spiritual pains alone is evident from St. 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xxi, 9. The bishop of Hippo does not 
agree with that interpretation and he argues against it, but he does 
not pronounce it improper or heretical. In fact, he leaves the 
question undecided. “ Eligat ergo unum de duobus quisque quod 
placet, utrum et vermem ad corpus proprie, an ad animum trans- 
lato a corporalibus ad incorporalia vocabulo existimet pertinere. 
Quid autem horum verum sit, res ipsa expeditius indicabit, quando 
erit scientia tanta sanctorum, ut eis cognoscendarum illarum 
poenarum necessaria non sit experientia, sed ea quae tunc erit plena 
atque perfecta, ad hoe quoque sciendum sapientia sola sufficiat.” 
This fullness of knowledge, enabling man to decide the question 
without experience, St. Augustine, quite cbviously, does not expect 
man ever to attain on this earth; he would have been somewhat 
surprised had he been told that in the thirteenth century such 
knotty problems would be solved without dubiety and once for all. 
What St. Thomas says on the subject will be sufficiently orthodox 
for our purposes. : 

The general doctrine of St. Thomas is clear enough. Malum 
is privatio boni;? but poena comes under the head of malum.* 
Hence poena is privatio boni, and the greatest punishment is, of 
course, the deprivation of the greatest good, which is the fulfill- 
ment of the highest end. The highest end of man is beatitude,® 
which consists in the vision of God in his essence, and hence the 
highest punishment is the deprivation of that vision. The point 
is stated in a somewhat different way elsewhere:** “ Respondeo 
dicendum quod poena proportionatur peccato. In peccato autem 
duo sunt: quorum unum est aversio ab incommutabili bono, quod 
est infinitum, unde ex hac parte peccatum est infinitum ; aliud quod 
est in peccato, est inordinata conversio ad commutabile bonum, et 
ex hac parte peccatum est finitum, tum quia ipsum bonum com- 
mutabile est finitum, tum etiam quia ipsa conversio est finita; non 
enim possunt esse actus creaturae infiniti. 

“Ex parte igitur aversionis respondet peccato poena damni, quae 
etiam est infinita; est enim amissio infiniti boni, scilicet Dei. Ex 


7 Summa, 1°, xiv, 10. 0 Summa, 1°, xii, 1. 
8 Summa, 1°, xviii, 5. 1 Summa, 12x, Ixxxvii, 4. 
® Summa, 1*, xxvi, 3. 
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parte autem inordinatae conversionis respondet ei poena sensus, 
quae etiam est finita.” 

More directly to the purpose, perhaps, are certain other passages 
in St. Thomas.*? He decides that the devils can suffer pain, 
though pains such as “timor, dolor, gaudium et hujusmodi, secun- 
dum quod sunt passiones, in daemonibus esse non possunt; sic 
enim sunt proprie appetitus sensitivi, qui est virtus in organo cor- 
porali. Sed secundum quod nominant simplices actus voluntatis, 
sic possunt esse in daemonibus. Et necesse est dicere quod in eis 
sit dolor, secundum quod significat simplicem actum voluntatis; 
sic enim nihil est aliud quam renisus voluntatis ad id quod est, vel 
non est. Patet autem quod daemones multa vellent non esse, quae 
sunt, et esse, quae non sunt . . . Unde oportet dicere quod in eis 
sit dolor; et praecipue quia de ratione poenae est quod voluntati 
repugnet. Privantur etiam beatitudine, quam naturaliter appe- 
tunt; et in multis eorum iniqua voluntas cohibetur.” 

In the next article he proves that the devils are not at present 
confined to hell necessarily, but that they dwell likewise in the air, 
which is also locus poenalis. And finally: “Sed melius est dicen- 
dum quod idem judicium sit de malis animabus et de malis angelis, 
sicut idem judicium est bonis animabus et bonis Angelis. Unde 
dicendum est, quod sicut locus coelestis pertinet ad gloriam Angel- 
orum, tamen gloria eorum non minuitur, cum ad nos veniunt, quia 


22 Summa, 1*, Ixiv, 3 and 4. I add a paragraph or two from F. Cipolla, 
Che Cosa é Dannazione secondo il Concetto Dantesco?, Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana, xxiii, 389; 393. “ Tutto l’Inferno risuona d’un 
riso perpetuo di beffa. B& il colmo dell’ odio. Perché qui tutto @ odio: 
non trapela raggio d’amore. E Dante cosi lo descrive, e descrivendo 
vaggiunge nuovo scherno. 

“L’anima rea s’é messa da sé, nel mondo de’ vivi, in questa tristissima 
condizione di odio. E questo stato miserabile é cid che costituisce appunto 
la sua maggiore, la sua vera punizione nel mondo de’ morti. Le altre pene 
sono soltanto conseguenze, e hanno secondaria importanza; direi quasi 
che, al confronto, non meritano il nome di pene.” 

With reference to Limbo he adds: “Senza la fede e la rivelazione, 
anima humana é@ travagliata da un desiderio, che, non soddisfatto, e 
senza speranza d’esser soddisfatto mai, diventa eterno lutto (Purg., 11, 
42). Questo @ il modo di dannazione dei sospesi nel Limbo, e non @ 
angoscia leggera, se vale quello che cercai dimostrare, che cioé la gravita 
maggiore o minore della pena sta nella condizione dell’ anima principalissi- 
mamente.” 
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considerant illum locum esse suum, eo modo quo dicimus honorem 
episcopi non minui, dum actu, non sedet in cathedra; similiter 
dicendum est quod, licet daemones non actu alligentur gehennali 
igni dum sunt in aere isto caliginoso, tamen ex hoc ipso quod sciunt 
illam alligationem sibi deberi, eorum poena non diminuitur. Unde 
dicitur in quadam Glossa Jacobi 3 (ordinaria super illud: Inflam- 
mata a gehenna), quod portant secum ignem gehennae quocumque 
vadant. Nec est contra hoc, quod rogaverunt Dominum, ut non 
mitteret eos in abyssum, ut dicitur Luc. 8, quia hoc petierunt repu- 
tantes sibi poenam, si excluderentur a loco in quo possunt homini- 
bus nocere. Unde Matth. 8 dicitur quod deprecabantur eum ne 
expelleret eos extra regionem.” 

Would it not be fair to conclude from these passages that St. 
Thomas, were he to comment on the lines in Faustus, would say 
that Mephistophilis, in whatever place he might find himself, 
would be attended by the pains of hell, and would he not admit 
that the words put into the mouth of Mephistophilis by Marlowe 
state this idea as accurately as it could be stated in poetical lan- 
guage? If, wherever he may be, Mephistophilis feels the pains of 
hell, he may rightly say that “ Hell hath no limits nor is cireum- 
scribed.” Faustus, who as a human being has no experience that 
will enable him to comprehend Mephistophilis’s meaning, is quite 
properly represented as adopting an attitude at once sceptical and 
derisory. 

Proceeding down the centuries, we notice that Calvin clearly 
considers the pains of hell to be, chiefly at any rate, spiritual, and 
hence subjective. 

“Porro quia divinae in reprobos ultionis gravitatem nulla de- 
scriptio aequare potest, per res corporeas eorum tormenta et cru- 
ciatus nobis figurantur: nempe per tenebras, fletum, et stridorem 
dentium, ignem inexstinguibilem, yermem sine fine cor arrodentem. 
Talibus enim loquendi modis certum est Spiritum sanctum voluisse 
sensus omnes horrore conturbare: ut quum dicitur praeparatam 
esse ab aeterno gehennam profundam, nutrimenta eius esse ignem 
et ligna multa: flatum Domini ceu torrentem sulphuris, eam suc- 
cendere. Quibus ut nos adiuvari oportet ad concipiendam ut- 
cunque impiorum miseram sortem: ita nos in eo potissimum de- 
figere cogitationem oportet, quam sit calamitosum alienari ab 
omni Dei societate: neque id modo, sed maiestatem Dei ita sentire 
tibi adversam, ut effugere nequeas quin ab ipsa urgearis. Nam 
primum eius indignatio instar ignis est violentissimi, cuius attactu 
omnia devorentur et absorbeantur. Deinde illi ad exercendum 
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iudicium sic serviunt omnes creaturae, ut coelum, terram, mare, 
animalia et quicquid est, velut dira indignatione adversum se in- 
flammata, et in perniciem suam armata sensuri sint: quibus iram 
suam ita Dominus palam faciet”** .. . 

In this passage from Calvin may be seen the distinction to which 
I am calling attention. The pains of hell, to have their properly 
terrifying effect, must be represented to humanity under corporeal 
images. Our human dread of hell is based on our experience of 
physical pain. And Calvin, of course, does not deny that there is 
a place called hell, and that corporeal torments are there inflicted. 
But he is quite certain that the chief torment of the damned 
arises out of their alienation from God. Further, he thinks, we 
need not inquire into the matter. 

I do not think that I am ascribing over-much subtlety to the 
poet in asserting that he has nicely discriminated between two con- 
ceptions: first, that of the hell which Faustus dreads, a place of 
fire and brimstone, in short, a torture-chamber ; secondly, the hell 
that Mephistophilis experiences, in which his sufferings are chiefly 
spiritual, and which changes place with him. 

Sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem quo dominus. 
Nor do I think that in this discrimination Marlowe is departing 
in any notable degree from orthodox doctrine, for in making it he 
does not assert that hell has no local existence. What he says is 
that Mephistophilis knows and Faustus will eventually learn that 
the pains of hell mainly arise out of that very alienation from God 
which Faustus now treats as a matter of no moment. 

It will not, of course, be supposed that I wish to depreciate the 
poetic beauty or the dramatic value of these passages. Fortunately, 
Marlowe’s credit as a play-wright in no way rests upon his repu- 
tation as free-thinker, atheist, or debauchee, though perhaps the 


13 Institutio, 111, xxv, 12. 
™ As illustrative of the fact that ideas such as those brought forward 
above are not confined to theologians like St. Thomas and Calvin, I might 
cite, besides the passage from Nashe quoted above, a passage from Sir 
David Lyndsay of the Mount. In his Dialog betuiw Experience and ane 
Courteour, Works, ed. Laing, 1, ll. 6147 ff., he says: 
“The gretest pane the dampnit folk doun thryngis, 
And, to the Devyllis, the most punytioun, 
It is of God to want fruitioun.” 
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two things have not always been kept as separate as they should be. 
In fact, the dramatic value of these lines is enhanced if they can 
be brought into harmony with the rest of the play, and are no longer 
considered to be remarkable speculative excrescences upon it. Thus 
interpreted, they illustrate Marlowe’s dramatic development, and 
help us to think of the Faustus as a work of art, not a mere thing 
of shreds and purple patches. 


WILLIAM DINSMORE Bnricés. 
Stanford University. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PLAUTUS AND TERENCE UPON 
THE STONYHURST PAGEANTS 


This paper is a tardy fulfilment of a promise to the editor of the 
Stonyhurst Pageants* to publish a detailed study of the influence 
of Plautus upon those pageants, and in especial upon the Pageant 
of Naaman, which was undertaken several years ago at his sug- 
gestion. But the delay in publication may be not without value 
to the study; for it may now give corroboration not only to Pro- 
fessor Brown’s original statements in regard to the quite evident 
influence of Roman comedy upon the pageant in question, but also 
to his reply? to Dr. Greg’s criticism of his conclusions.* 

Even a cursory reading of the Pageants cannot fail to reveal a 
difference in tone and method of the Naaman from the other pa- 
geants, and to detect a note reminiscent of classical comedy. To 
be sure, such use of the classical comedy as a pattern was not 
without precedent, especially for the secular stage of the day. 
From the time of Udall’s use of the Miles Gloriosus as a model 
for his Ralph Roister-Doister (1553) and Heywood’s borrowings * 
to Ben Jonson’s Alchemist® and Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors ® 
such borrowing was common.” But with the religious medizeval 
drama the case was different. And although such possible use on 


1 Professor Carleton Brown, in Hesperia, No. 7, 1920, p. 28. 
* Mod. Lang Rev. Vol. Xv1, pp. 167 f. 

3’ Mod. Lang. Rev. Vol. xv, p. 441. 

4 English Traveler, from Plautus; Mostellaria, Captives, from the Rudens. 
5 Alchemist, from the Mostellaria; Case is Altered, from the Aulularia. 
°From the Menaechmi. 

7W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vol. v1, pp. 245 ff. 
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the part of the playwrights of religious drama could be justified 
in Cardinal Wolsey’s early encouragement of classical comedy,*® 
since performances of the Menaechmi of Plautus and the Phormio 
of Terence were given in his house by boys of St. Paul’s School as 
early as 1527, the use of the Roman plays as literary models was 
rare. The dramaturgy of Hrotswitha, the learned abbess of Gan- 
dersheim, seems to have been an isolated experiment and the 
merest literary experiment ;°* and John of Salisbury, although in 
calling Terence comicus qui prae ceteris placet implies knowledge 
of the ceteris, quotes only from the two plays of Terence, the 
Andria and the Eunuchus.*° 

Why the author of the Stonyhurst Pageants should have chosen 
thus to cut himself loose, in the Naaman, from the traditions of 
the religious medieval drama which were so closely observed by 
him in the other pageants can probably never be known. But it 
is perhaps worth while to study such details as seem to be borrowed 
from his Latin models in order to see how thoroughly he was 
acquainted with those models. 

The most superficially evident introduction of Latin details is 
that of the names given to characters who in the Biblical version 
are nameless. To the wife of Naaman is given the name of the 
uxor in the Asinaria, Artemona, rather characteristically appro- 
priate as it happens. Phronesium for the little maid, from the 
Truculentus, is not quite so happy a choice, since in the Plautine 
play Phronesium is a meretriz. But of greater significance for the 
problem at hand is the introduction of such characters as Dorio, 
the servant, very like the crafty parasite of Plautus, and Bromia, 
the kitchen wench,’? conforming to the type of the ancilla in 
Plautus. 

Nothing can be truer to type than the servants’ quarrel, vv. 
762 ff.; cf. Astnaria, vv. 267 ff.;** Persa, vv. 20 ff.; Stichus, vv. 
274 ff., the sort of thing which Plautus always introduced to amuse 


®E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Vol. u, p. 215. 

® Chambers, op. cit., p. 207. 

# John E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. 1, p. 631. 

4 Cf. Terence, Phormio. 

2 Cf. Plautus, Amphitruo. 

18 Plautus-Teubner text, Goetz-Schoell, ed. min. (1906-1913). Terence, 
Ashmore ed., Oxford University Press (1910). 
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the audience, and which apparently serves the same end in the 
pageant ; for it does not concern nor advance the action. And 


v. 814 .... for all the sport ys ended 


would seem to justify the assumption of its insertion for that pur- 
pose (coming as it does at the conclusion of the quarrel). Nothing, 
moreover, so clearly differentiates this pageant from the others as 
just this sort of interpolation, cf. also vv. 872 ff., the conversation 
of the grumbling porters Syrus and Storax. Syrus, too, by the 
way, borrows his name from Terence,’* as do certain other minor 
characters.** 

The absence of “Chorus” and “ Nuncius” and the division 
into scenes were noted by Professor Brown.*® And in this con- 
nection may be mentioned the devices, common to Roman comedy, 
of having a person about to enter identified beforehand by actors 
already on the stage, cf. vv. (631; 652 f.;) 21; 119; 140; 309; 408; 
ete., and of having one character pretend not to see another ap- 
proaching, e. g., 

v. 337 I’l semblance make as though I had not seene her vntill now 
Cf. Persa, v. 84 simulabo quasi non uideam; 


That more, however, than such general features were taken from 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence may be hinted at in 
vv. 472f. Why should we not persuad you (sir) you know th’olde 
sayinge well 
that one must first the nutts shell cracke before he eate 
the kernell 


which concludes apparently with a quotation from the Curculio, 
v. 55 Qui e nuce nuculeum esse volt, frangit nucem. 
And the parenthesis of 


vv. 7f. (for barely you can fynde a man that faythfull ys & true 
vnto ‘his wyfe in all respects) 


which is a literal translation of Terence; Andria 


“Cf. Adelphoe and Heauton Timorumenos. 

* Strabo from Terence, Zunuchus; Sosia from Plautus, Amphitruo and 
Terence, Hecyra and Andria. 
*TIntrod., p. 28*. 
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vv. 459f. Ita pol quidem rest, ut tu dixti, Lesbia; 
fidelem haud ferme mulieri inuenias uirum. 


may also indicate such borrowing. So that it would seem probable 
that a careful study of the content of the pageant might reveal 
more translations, borrowings, or reminiscences of the Latin 
models. 

From such a study the following citations were gathered, which 
fall naturally into three groups: 

(1) similarities in idea 

(2) philosophical sententiae which might come under class (1) 

and which might also be considered such commonplaces 
as not to justify the deduction of borrowings from earlier 
models 

(3) apparently literal translations 
Class (1): 

vv. 1ff., the lament of the unhappy wife, Artemona is very like 
that of Dorippa, likewise unhappily married, in the Mercator vv. 
700 ff. 

vv. 121 ff. Dorio gives his family lineage, born of Sloth as 
Gelasimus, the parasite in the Stichus, wv. 155 ff., is born of 
Hunger. 

It probable ys that slouthfulness in to this world me brought 
& that a father me begott, who never days work wrought, 
for at the very name of worke my flesh & bones do shiver. 


Cf. Famem ego fuisse suspicor matrem mihi: 
Nam postquam natus sum, satur numquam fui. 


vv. 127 ff. Dorio, a hen-pecked husband goes home only to eat, 
ef. Demipho in the Mercator vv. 556 ff., and Simo in the Mostel- 
laria vv. 690 ff. 

vv. 145 and 166, Artemona’s lament that she is of all women the 
most wretched has many parallels throughout all the comedies, cf. 
especially Terence; Hecyra 


y. 566 nullam pol credo mulierem me miseriorem vivere; 


vv. 335 ff. the conversation between Artemona and her husband, 
Naaman, is very like that between Alcumena and Jupiter in the 
Amphitruo vv. 880 ff. 

vv. 610 ff. the search up and down the whole city for someone 
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rewarded at last by an accidental encounter with that person is a 
commonplace occurrence in Plautus, cf. Amphitruo v. 1005; Epi- 
dicus v. 19%; Mercator v. 805. 

vv. 930 ff. punishment in a mill is a favorite among the angry 
masters in Plautus, cf. Bacchides v. 781; Miles Gloriosus v. 567; 
Pseudolus v. 494; ete.; cf. also Terence; Andria v. 214. And such 
punishment, or even hanging, is preferable to servitude to a 
woman,— 

vv. 833 ff. where fore yf I can steale from her I will my selfe go drowne 

hange, or from the topp of some Tower throw my selfe head 
longe downe, 

& breake my necke, for any of these three I thinke a man 

had better do, then lyue still in subiection to a woman 


Cf. with Aulularia, vv. 50 ff. 


Utinam me diui adaxint ad suspendium 
Potius quidem quam hoc pacto apud te seruiam. 


vv. 853 ff. the loyal support of friends is won by money in the 
Pageant as in Plautus, cf. Truculentus v. 885; Stichus vv. 520 ff., 
as follows: 

ut quoique homini res paratast, perinde amicis utitur: 


Si res firma, item firmi amici sunt: sin res laxe labat, 
Itidem amici conlabascunt. res amicos inuenit. 


cf. vv. 853-856, as indicated: 


By my aduise then see (my lord that you reward hym well 
that pleasures you, & neyther cost nor charges see you spare 
for mens affections by that means the soonest gotten are. 


ef. Terence, Funuchus v. 149. 


vv. 920 ff. for euer more I am vndone. Alas what shall I do? 
to whom shall I for succour flee? woe’s me whither 
shall I go? 


re-echoes the despairing cry of Amphitruo v. 810, Perii miser, and 
many other characters; cf. Mercator v. 705; Mostellaria v. 993; 
Persa v. 738; ete. 


Class (2) philosophical sententiae: 

vv. 97-100; 151; 158; v. 170; 181; advice to bear what fortune 
brings with calm mind has many parallels, e. g. Plautus, Captivi 
vv. 195f.; Terence; Heauton Timorumenos wv. 84ff.; Andria 
v. 921. 
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vv. 148f. It’s easy good aduise to give to others in their misery 
but if thou felt my griefe an other tayle then thou 
wouldest tell 


cf. v. 182, is the same response that Stratippocles gives his friend 
in the Epidicus v. 112, Nil agit qui diffidentem uerbis solatur suis. 

vv. 155 ff. The lamenting question, does virtue have such a 
reward, is asked also in the Rudens v. 189, 


hancine ego partem capio ob pietatem praecipuam? 
v. 161 for none in all respects are happy 
is also Planesium’s conclusion in the Curculio v. 189 
- Nullist homini perpetuom bonum. 


vv. 300ff. the inconstancy of Fortune is also lamented by 
Pamphilus in Terence: Hecyra v. 406 


o fortuna, et numquam perpetuo es bona! 


Class (3) literal translations 

vv. 59 ff. the words of Phronesium to her mistress ennbitin the 
lines from Terence: Andria vv. 40-44 and vv. 36-39, with the only 
change that in the Andria the characters are master and slave 
instead of mistress and slave-girl 


‘vv. 87. The faults of women many are, but this vpon a certayne 
the greatest ys: that lightly they of their husbands complayne 


reflects the mood of the speaker in Plautus: Poenulus 


vv. 1203f. Multa sunt mulierum uitia: sed hoc e multis maxumumst, 
Quom sibi nimis placent minusque addunt operam ut 
placeant uiris. 


v. 98. the word used for gossip in this line has somewhat the 
same onomatopoetic sound for the action as in Terence: Phormio 
vv. 745 f. 


Be lyke you thinke I'l blabbe yt out agayne vnto some body 
ne uos forte inprudentes foris effuttiretis. 


vv. 437 ff. Phronesium has as much leisure to meddle in other 
people’s affairs as has the old man in Terence: Heauton Timoru- 
menos 


vv. 75f. I do not lyke such mayds as have so much tyme to be spared 
from their worke as for to take care of other folkes affayres 
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& that such as concerns them not. 
tantumne ab re tuast oti tibi 
aliena ut cures ea quae nil ad te attinet? 
v. 475. for the gods will not help you til you put to your own industry. 


is the conclusion of the Jeno in Plautus: Cistellaria v. 51 
. sine opera tua di horunc nil facere possunt. 
vv. 609 ff. Sosia’s complaint is an almost exact transfer of his 
prototype’s similar complaint in Plautus: Amphitruo wv. 169 ff. 


v. 1055 O Jupiter continue still these fauours I beseech thee 
towardes me as thou hast begune, & then I shall be happy. 


is the same prayer as is uttered in Terence: Hunuchus vv. 1048 f. 


O Iuppiter, 
serua obsecro haec bona nobis! 


and what adds significance to the insertion of it in the Pageant of 
Naaman is that the appeal is to the god of the Romans by a Syrian. 
This increases, of course, the value of the verse as evidence of bor- 
rowings from Terence. 

It is possible, of course, to add to the illustrations of all three 
classes. But it would seem that those already pointed out are 


sufficient to warrant the conclusion that the author of the Pageant 
of Naaman drew from Latin comedy. Moreover, a collation of the 
cross-references given above shows that of the twenty extant plays 
of Plautus the author of the Pageant used eighteen, and five of 
the six extant plays of Terence. Their value as evidence, varying 
as they do from direct translation to indirect similarity, might not 
be considered sufficient; but combined with the tone and spirit 
and method of the whole, which was noted in the beginning as 
being so thoroughly Plautine, they would seem to prove con- 
clusively that the writer of the Stonyhurst Pageants had more than 
w casual and superficial knowledge of Plautus and Terence. 


HELEN WIEAND COLE. 
Wheaton College. 
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Part V 


Alkoran. An instance antedating those cited in the diction- 
aries occurs in Epend. Tiirck.’ (1540), p. 85: des Tiircken Gesatz, 
das man Alkoran nennet. 

Barbarossa. This word, as the epithet of Emperor Frederick 
I, is familiar enough. It also occurs, however, as a Turkish mili- 
tary, or naval, title meaning ‘ Commander-in-Chief’: Als aber die 
Tiirckisch Armata fiiruber schiffet . . . griisset sie die Statt... 
vnd sendet dem General vnd Barbarossa schenckung im wert auff 
tausent Chronen (Scheurl, f. b2: 1537). The explanation of this 
use of the word lies in the fact that Chaireddin Barbarossa was the 
name of the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, from 1536 on, and the 
proper name thus came to be regarded as a title. ! 

Bataillon. This word, now neuter, appears as masculine in 
German texts of the early seventeenth century. The dictionaries 


*The following abbreviations have been used: 

Belidor: Des Herrn von Belidor kurzgefasstes Kriegs-Lexicon, Niirnberg, 
1765. 

Bunge: Liv-, Est- und Curlindisches Urkundenbuch, Reval, 1853 ff. 

DWb.: Deutsches Wérterbuch von J. u. W. Grimm, Leipzig, 1854 ff. 

Eppend. Gal.: Rémischer Historien Bekiirteung ... Anhangk ... vom 
Galeatio Capella beschriben. Durch Henrich von Eppendorff. Strassburg, 
1536. 

Eppend. Tiirck.: Tiirckischer Keyfzer Ankunfft, . . . Alles verdolmetscht 
durch Heinrich von Eppendorff. Strassburg, 1540. 

Genua: Jammer-Bericht von der, durch die Franzosen, héchstbeing- 
stigten . . . Handel-Stadt Genua, Niirnberg, 1684. (Part 3 of Kriegs, 
below. ) 

Gruber: Die Heutige, neue, vollkommene Kriegs-Disciplin und Ezercir- 
Kunst, Frankfurth und Leipzig, 1702. 

Heinr. v. Braunschw.: Warhafftige erzelung der Geschicht, Was sich 


Hertzog Heinrich von Braunschweig ... zugetragen. 1545. 

Joh. Friedr.: Der Durchleuchtigst vnd Durchleuchtigen ... Herrn 
Johans Friderichen Hertzogen zu Sachssen ... vorantwortung ... 1546. 

Kriegs: Neueste, Sich merkwiirdigst in Europa zugetragne Kriegs- und 
Siegs- ... und Streit-Héndel. . . . Niirnberg, 1684. 

Kriegs-Lehr: Die Kriegs-Lehr, Oder Der vollkommene General Uber ein 
Krieges-Heer. ... Durch den Herren De La Fontaine, . . . Franckfurt, 
1672. 
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do not note the fact, however, that at the end of this century, and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth, it likewise appears as feminine: 
Eine Bataillon ist ein Corpus oder Hauffe Soldaten (Kriegs-Lehr, 
p. 4: 1672). Wann eine Bataillon gemacht wird (pp. 90, 92, 96, 
98, 102, 106, 108, 110, etc.). From p. 126 on, it is usually das 
Bataillon, and on p. 384 we read: Das erste Glied einer Bataillon 
. . . Wann das Bataillon formiret ist. The feminine form occurs 
also in contemporary narrative: war allda eine Battaglion von 600. 
Maltesischen Fussgiingern . . . diesen folgte eine Battaglion gleich 
derjenigen (Kriegs, p. 40: 1684). Commendant von einer Bat- 
taglion Capers (p. 50). Gruber uses the feminine form exclu- 
sively: als folget nun auch von einer Bataillon etwas zu gedencken. 
Das Wort Bataillon ist ein Frantzdsisches Wort, und bedeutet so 
viel als die Helffte oder Drittel von einem Regiment zu Fuss, nach- 
dem solches gross oder klein, und bestehet eine Bataillon mehren- 
theils aus 4. Compagnien (p. 49). Wenn eine Bataillon soll exer- 
ciret . . . werden (p. 562). wenn eine Bataillon oder Regiment 
auf dem Platz marchiret (p. 677). 


Lac. Archiv: Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Niederrheins. Hrsg. von 
T. J. Lacomblet, Diisseldorf, 1831 ff. 

Martinengo: Warhaftige Relation und Bericht, . . . Bewestigung Fama- 
gusta, ... durch... Nestor Martinengo .. ausz Welscher Sprach in 
Teiitsch Transferieret [1571]. 

Monum.: Monumenta medii aevi historica res gestas Poloniae illus- 
trantia. Cracovie, 1874 ff. 

Ochsenbein: Die Urkunden der Belagerung und Schlacht von Murten, 
Freiburg, 1876. 

Posen: Stadtbucii von Posen. 1. Bd.: Die mittelalterliche Magistrats- 
liste. . . . hrsg. von A, Warschauer, Posen, 1892. 

Publ.: Publikationen aus den preuss. Staatsarchiven, Leipzig, 1878 ff. 

Schertlin: Seb. Schertlin von Burtenbach und seine an die Stadt Augs- 
burg geschriebenen Briefe. Augsburg, 1852. 

Scheurl: Verteutschte verriiffung des Anstandts in Picardien.... 
Mense Septembri. 1537. 

Schiner: Korrespondenz u. Akten 2. Gesch. des Kard. M. Schiner, hrsg. 
v. A. Biichi, I. Bd., Basel, 1920 (Quellen z. schweiz. Gesch. N. F. 3. Abt., 
Bd. 5.). 

Schulz: Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch. 1. Bd. Strassburg, 1913. 

Script. Siles.: Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum, Breslau, 1835 ff. 

Trier: Quellen zur Rechts- u. Wirtschaftsgech. d. Rhein. Stédte. Kur- 
trierische Stidte I: Trier, hrsg. von F. Rudolphi. Bonn, 1915. 

Unterfr.: Archiv des historischen Vereins von Unterfranken und Aschaf- 
fenburgq. 


2 
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Biskuit. The earliest forms of this word, which is a derivative 
of the late Latin biscoctus, are cited by the dictionaries from the 
end of the sixteenth century. It occurs in the first half of this 
century, however, and the spelling biscockten, in one of the in- 
stances, seems hitherto unrecorded: Ehegemelte Galeen seyen voll 
Melbs, Biscotten, vnd anderer Victualien (Scheurl, f. 1b: 1537). 
habermeel, zwyr gebachen brot, oder biscockten, vnd andere not- 
turft (Eppend. Tiirck., p. 86: 1540). 

Bombardier. This word, usually cited from texts of the eigh- 
teenth century, occurs as early as 1684: Welches alles auf Angeben 
eines Bombardirers . . . geschehen sey (Kriegs, p. 26). 

Brigadier. The earliest instance is dated 1684: imgleichen den 
beriihmten Brigadier, la Vallet, und Marquis de Mayrod (Kriegs, 
p. 31). 

Brigantine. This word, usually interpreted as ‘ Raubschiff’ 
(cf. Engl. brigand), is cited in the dictionaries from the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. In the spelling Bregantin it occurs as 
early as 1537: Rodiser Galeen, sampt iren Bregantin, vnd zweyen 
Galeoten (Scheurl, f. a4). Ich acht mein Gnediger Herr der 
Fiirst, werd dise nacht ein Bregantin abfertigen (f. b2). 

Cimitar. The equivalent of Engl. scimitar, cimeter seems not 
to be recorded in German dictionaries. It occurs in Eppend. Tiirck 
(1540) : sibel, die sye Cimitaras nennen (p. 81). mit schwertern 
die man Cimitarras nennet (p. 132). 

Feldwebel. Earliest instance: alle hohe ampter als prouosen, 
schulthaissen, wachtmaister, quartiermaister, veldwaibel etc. 
(Schertlin, p. 10: 1532). 

Grenadier. This word is usually derived from the French. An 
earlier form Granadirer, however, points to the Italian: nun ent- 
stunde auch ein hefftiger Brand unter den Granadirern in Luxen- 
burg . . . auch sechs Canoniers, zwey Feuerwerker, und ein Con- 
stabel darbey elendiglich verbrannten (Kriegs, p. 13: 1684). 

Grosstiirke. This designation of the Sultan may be cited as 
early as 1537: Der gros Tiirck Solyman, ist eygner person . 
ankomen (Scheurl, f. b3). Also hat der gross Tiirck, mit persén- 
lichem gewaltigem heerzug (f. b4). 

Ingenieur is usually cited from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The form Ingegnier occurs as early as 1571: der hoch 
vnd weytberhiimbt Ingegnier oder Bawmeister Gio Mormori (Mar- 
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tinengo, f. b1). eben daselbst ist obgemelter Ingegnier erschossen 
worden (1b.). 

Jury. Schulz cites this word from texts of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and assumes that French influence was active in its trans- 
mission. It may be found as early as 1786, however, in the Teut- 
scher Merkur (1, 88), the passage in question being a direct trans- 
lation from the English: Ihr seyd von einer sehr nachsichtsvollen 
Jury ... schuldig befunden worden. A foot-note on the word 
reads: Wie bekannt, wird das Corps der Zwélf Geschworenen mit 
diesem Namen benennt. 

Kanal, in the meaning ‘ Wasserstrasse,’ is first cited by Schulz 
from the year 1580. The Italian influence posited by him is con- 
firmed by the following earlier instances, which, contrary to later 
usage, are of the neuter gender: im Cannal zu Corfhu (Scheurl, 
f. a3: 1537). beim Cannal von Corfhun (f. a4). durch das Can- 
nal bey Corfhun (f. b2). 

kaputiren. The adjective kaput, as is well known, came into 
the German language in the seventeenth century in the phrase 
kaput machen, ‘verwunden, téten, kampfunfaihig machen.’ The 
verb kaputiren, with this same meaning, seems to be unrecorded: 
huben sie an sich zuwidersetzen, caputirten die Franzésische Schild- 
wacht, und gelangten also gliicklichen in Luxenburg hinein 
(Kriegs, p. 32: 1684). 

Karkasse, ‘ Bombe mit eisernem Gerippe,’ is first cited from the 
year 1694, It occurs as early as 1684 in documents describing the 
bombardment of Luxemburg and of Genoa: mit vielen Bombar- 
diers Equipage, Feuer-Mérsern, Feuer-Kugeln, und Carcassen, auch 
vielen andern Kriegs-Instrumenten (Kriegs, p. 17). sie auch bey 
die 4500. Bomben, und in die 2500. Carcassen . . . mit sich ge- 
bracht hatten (p. 18). den Schaden, so seine Bomben und Car- 
cassen verursachet (Genua, p. 25). This is a translation of the 
Italian i] danno, che le sue Bombe, e Carcasse faceuano. 

kassieren, ‘aus seinem Amt entlassen, abdanken,’ is cited by 
Schulz from Wallhausen’s Kriegsmanual of 1616. The following 
instance from the year 1492, it will be noticed, refers not to mili- 
tary, but to ecclesiastical affairs: das Sin gnad sollich vbeltiatig 
priester mit einem wichbischof vnd den nichsten vmbsissen pre- 
laten die cassieren vnd die wiche abnimen mége (Eidgendéssische 
Abschiede, hrsg. Segesser, III, 1, 411). 
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Konsorte, usually cited from the second half of the sixteenth 
century, occurs in a letter dated July 15, 1546: das etliche meine 
mit consortten vnd jch vor ainem jar dem bischof von Augspurg 
vier vnd zwantzig tausend gulden gelihen. vor mein vnd meiner 
consorten . . . brief vnd sigel. mich vnd meine consortten bis zu 
bezalung . . . dabei bleiben lassen (‘Schertlin, p. 106). 

konversieren is usually cited from the sixteenth century. It 
occurs as early as 1464, however—and that in the modern sense— 
in letters written from Rome. Latin, rather than French influ- 
ence, is therefore to be assumed: Er hat gar vil mit mir von im 
conversirt (Script. Siles., rx, 69). Ich conversirt so lang mit im, 
das ich clerlich vornam.(p. 95). 

Korporation. The earliest instances are from Wieland’s 
Teutscher Merkur: Dass es eine Korporation von Religionslehrern 
gebe . . . bey dieser allenthalben verbreiteten Korporation (1786, 
I, Anzeiger, p. IL). 

kriminalisch. The earliest instance is dated 1594: sein weib, 
tochter oder verwandten zu schinden oder zu schmihen oder an- 
dere criminalische sachen zu vollbringen (Trier, p. 174). 

Lauffeuer occurs as early as 1684: Wurde .. . das darinnen 
sich befindende Pulver, wie auch die Bomben und Lauff-Feuer, 
angeziindet (Kriegs, p. 31). 

Laufgraben. Instead of 1617, this word may be cited from 
the year 1571: haben sy ... angefangen zi schantzen, vnnd 
Lauffgriben zumachen (Martinengo, f. a2). 

Miliz, ‘ Kriegsmannschaft’ occurs repeatedly in the year 1684: 
zumalen sich ihre Militz in die 6000 Mann stark befande (Kriegs, 
p- 30). die ganze Militie in Augenschein zu nehmen (p. 40). 
zwey Drittel unsrer Militz, so unter Commando Herrn General 
Strasoldi waren (p. 43). samt der Militz des Pabstes, und der 
Malteser (p. 44). gegen Abend sprang der iibrige Theil unsrer 
Militz ans Land (1b.). 

Morser. A variant form Mérsner seems to have escaped notice: 
eine Batterie von zwey Feuer-Moérsnern, von funffzig Pfund 
(Kriegs, p. 48: 1684). 20. Feuer-Morsner, eine grosse Quantitat 
Zwieback (p. 54). zwey Morssner aus dem feinsten Messing 
(Genua, p. 16). Diese Mérssner nun betreffende (p. 17). wo etwan 
das Feuer in den Mérssner heraus gehen mochte (7b.) ziinden .. . 
nach diesem auch den Morssner an (1b.). durch den Stoss des 
Morssners (p. 20). 
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Moschee. This word, derived from French mosquée, Ital. 


moschea, Arab. mesdjid, is not cited by German lexicographers 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century. The following 
instances are of interest not only on account of their much earlier 
date, but also for their spellings: vnnd das der im brieff nennet 
Mesquitam, soll E. f. g. wissen, dass die Turkhen Ire bettheuser 
oder templa also haissen (Lac. Archiv, vi, 164: 1550). giengen 
sie von Stund an in eine Tiirkische Moschea, in welcher man, .. . 
das Te Deum Laudamus gesungen (Kriegs, p. 55: 1684). 

Opposition. This word, not cited before 1571, appears in a 
text of the year 1546: Vnd vnsere rechtliche notturfft vnd Oppo- 
sition dawidder zuthun (Joh. Friedr., f. i2). 

Paralyse. The learned form paralysis, in which the word is 
cited from the year 1700, can be shown as early as 1592: mit einem 
schweren Zufall und Accident, das einer paralysi oder Rachung nit 
ungleich (Lac. Archiv, v1, 168). mit gleichen und grésseren 
Zufillen, welche die Medici anders nit dan paralyses abnemen 
konnen (ib.). So hab ich dannoch keine Rachung, (paralysin) 
daran vermirken konnen (p. 170). The term Rachung seems to be 
entirely unknown to lexicographers. 

profan is not cited before the seventeenth century. It occurs 
as early as 1546: Cammerrichter, vnd Beirichter, in Religion vnd 
prophan sachen (Joh. Friedr., f. e1). 

Quartiermeister. This word, usually cited from Fronsperger 
(1573), occurs in 1532: alle hohe ampter als prouosen, schult- 
haissen, wachtmaister, quartiermaister, veldwaibel (Schertlin, p. 
(10: 1532). Des hertzogen quartiermeister is doit bleven (Lac. 
Archiv v, 172: 1543). 

Rachung ‘ paralysis, is not cited in the dictionaries. For in- 
stances dated 1592 cf. Paralysis. 

rebellieren. The earliest instance is: das die flecken umb den 
Gartsee alle rebellieren werden (Schiner, p. 572: 1515). Simi- 
larly Rebellion: das wir vor, oder auch nach solchen vortregen, 
einiche Rebellion geiibt (Joh. Friedr., f. £2: 1546). 

referieren. The earliest instance is: Etlich gefangen referirn, 
man gewart des Moren (Scheurl, f. b1: 1537). 

Regiment. As the designation of a body of soldiers, lexico- 
graphers cite the first appearance of this word from Fronsperger 
(1573). It is quite frequent, however, in the first half of the six- 
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teenth century: soll noch ain regiment zu jnen stossen (Schertlin, 
p. 103). Item jch soll auch mit meinem regiment . . . vber die 
Marxemer pruck ... ziehen (p. 118). So will auch jch mit 
meinem regiment zu euch eylen (p. 135). wan sy hetten ein regi- 
ment oder nur 6 fendlin knecht (p. 168). 1000 pferd vnd ain 
stargkh regiment knecht (p. 173). doch seind von Bernharden 
von Talhaim regiment, etlich toplsoldner dahinden bliben (p. 176). 
meinem regement vnd etlichen fendlein reuter (p. 178). ain rege- 
ment knecht vnnd etliche pferd (p. 180). mit meinem regement 
vnd reutern (ib.). All these instances are from letters dated 1546. 
Others occur on pp. 181, 194, 215. All of them seem to refer to 
infantry. Similarly the following: Aldo ain Regiment Spanier 
Lantgraue Philipsen zu Hessen In verwarung gehapt (Unterfr., 
47, 302: 1547). umnnter dem Regiment, so zu Augspurg In he- 
satzung gelegen (p. 319: 1548). vwnd 2 fenlin knechten vom Regi- 
ment ... das Regiment Spanier samt irem Obersten (p. 522). 
Ire Maiestit mit den 300 Trabannten vnd 2 fenlein knechten auss 
den 10 fenlein ainss gantzen regiments . . . Vnd was Ir Oberster 
Herr Niclas von Madriitz (p. 326). Here, it will be noted, the 
regiment is composed of ten companies, whereas above (Schertlin, 
p. 168) six companies are specified. 

reparieren: The earliest instance is: die Galeen .. . kiim- 
merlich mégen reparirt, das ist, widerumb in vorige riistung und 
ordnung, gebracht werden (Scheurl, f. b2: 1537). 

respektive. The earliest instance is: Johannen Berchmann 
vnnd Sibertenn Redinchouen respective Gulischen vnnd Cleuischenn 
Secretarien (Lac. Archiv, v1, 180: 1593). 

Revelin. This word occurs frequently in Martinengo, an orig- 
inally Italian text: derhalben haben sy den Reuelin in form ainer 
Katzen ... vndergraben (f. bl: 1571). haben die Feind die 
Katzen oder Reuelino sampt der Maur gesprengt (f. b3). auss der 
Katzen oder Reuelino etwas hindersich zuweichen (f. b4). den 
dritten sturm gegen dem Reuelino (ib). aber das fiinfft ort, niim- 
lichen den Reuelino, haben wir jnen . . . lassen miissen (ib.). ist 
mitler weyl das Puluer vndter dem Reuelino angeziindet worden 
(ib.). Als nun der Reuelino also zersprengt (ib.). Das Thor von 
Limisso. ist gegen obgemeltem Reuelino iiber gewesst (ib.). In the 
eighteenth century the word is spelled Ravelin, like the French and 
English, and is defined thus by Belidor: Ravelin, ist ein Aussen- 
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werk, so vor der Courtine iiber dem Graben lieget, dieselbe zu 
bedecken, wird ordinairement nur mit zwey Facen gemachet,... 
bisweilen auch mit Flanquen, und diese letztern nennen die Franzo- 
sen Demilunes (p. 176: 1765). 

Rittmeister. The earliest instances of this word, in the tech- 
nical meaning of ‘ Captain of Cavalry,’ are: alle die rittmaister die 
hertzog Henrichen gedient, . . . Alle die Rittmaister vnd haupt- 
leut, die in Engenland gedient haben (Schertlin, p. 44: 1545). 
ceitung wie die kays. Mt. rittmaister vnd hauptleut in bestallung 
annem (p. 46). gestern aubent hat Scheurschloss der hessisch 
rittmaister denen von Ingelstat 600 haupt vichs .. . hinwegk 
getribenn (p. 159). 

Rotgiesser, ‘ Kupfergiesser,’ is cited in the dictionaries only for 
Modern German. It occurs as early as 1412: wer Meyster... 
Rotgissern werdin wil (Monum., vir, 405). eyn Rotgisser, off 
kleyne vnd grobe arbeit (ib.). dy obgenannten Rotgisser, kannyn- 
gisser (p. 406). So habin das gewilkort dy Rotgisser (p. 407). 

salvieren. Earliest instance: das lat uns uff unser gelt an 
(ohne) alles salviren wissen (Script. Siles., v1, 101: 1431). 

Schneid, ‘ Mut,’ in the phrase Schneid haben, is cited in 1789 
for the Palatinate. More than 250 years earlier, Heinrich von 
Eppendorff, who lived in the city of Strassburg, used a locution 
that may be regarded as the precursor of the modern idiom: Aber 
yetzt acht ichs auch nit fiir billich, ewere gemiiter, als wie ein 
schneid an einer whére (Wehre = Waffe), zi widerlegen vnd weych 
zu machen (Epp. Gal., p. 23: 1536). 

Schwadron seems to be unrecorded in the sense of a detachment 
of ships: Sambstag den 29. giengen Ihre Excellenz der Herr Capi- 
tiin vom Golfo, Namens Benedictus Sanudo mit seiner Suadron 
Galeeren die Vestung mit groben Geschiitz recht scharff zu be- 
schiessen (Kriegs, p. 49: 1684). Es machten auch die Feindlichen 
Franzosen ferners allda . . . zwey Squadronen (Genua, p. 39: 
1684). 

Serbett, ‘tiirkischer Kiihltrank, which appears in English in 
1603, is not known to German lexicographers before 1687. It may 
now be cited from a text of the year 1540: Ein grossze summ 
zymmet vnd muscaten vnd irs trancks Serbett, ist da vffgangen 
(Epp. Tiirck., p. 100). 

Signatur is dated 1619 by Weigand. It occurs in 1464, in a 
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letter written from Rome: ir waren gar vil, die darnach stunden, 
und etlich hatten gereit signaturam, dorumme vil miihe geschahn, 
das die andern signatur zurissen wurden, und er mag das vorwar 
wissen, das er sust were von der prebende gekomen (Script. Siles., 
Tx, 98). 

Spachi, ‘ Krieger,’ is not recorded by German lexicographers: 

. vnder die reysigen yngeteylet. Wunder den selbigen, haben die 
Spachi Oglani, also nennen syes zim teyl die Tiircken, den eer- 
lichsten platz (Eppend. Tiirck., p. 80: 1540). Auch so weiben die 
yetztgnanten Spachi Oglani, zi den weiberen, toéchteren, vnd 
schwesteren, des Tiirckischen Keyssers selbst (ib.). tausent an- 
dere pferd, die man Sulastros nennet, die den Spachis gleich im 
Adel (ib.). dem kryegssuolck, als den Spachis, Spaolanis, Chari- 
pigis, Silitaris, Mutafarchis, den Janischeren (p. 99). Die Spachi 
vnd Ciani brachen miteinander die langen spyessz zi rossz vnd 
fiissz (p. 100). The NED cites the word from the year 1562, like- 
wise in the spelling spachi. 

spolieren: Earliest instance: setzen in keinen zweivel, sie ist 
spoliert on vehde (Publ., 67, 389: 1478). 

Stichwort, ‘ verletzendes Wort,’ occurs as early as 1420: Idoch 
die Polen alglichwol nicht en lissen von eren stichworten, und 
lissen rede aus geen (Bunge, v, 668). 

Stiiber. This word, derived from Dutch stuyver, is not cited in 
its High German form before the year 1678, and as late as 1734 
Steinbach cites both Stifer and Stiber. The latter spelling, how- 
ever, occurs as early as 1476 in Swiss records concerning the booty 
gained at the Battle of Murten: vnd j koral pro iii vnd xx stiiber, 
ist Im gestollen (Ochsenbein, p. 553). Item wilhelm dietterich 
hat gen ij stuck gold vnn x blaphart die man nemt stuber (p. 560). 
Item Hanns vrich wercher hat j kiirsenen, aber xxxiij blancken 
vnd stuberen vnder ein ander (ib.). 

Sukkurs. Earliest instances: aber keinen Succurs von Vdl- 
kern in Luxenburg einbringen (Kriegs, p. 13: 1684). dass... 
auch bald ein Succurs .. . wiirde . . . eingebracht werden (p. 
14). bey so ginzlicher Verlassung alles Succurses (p. 34). Simi- 
larly the verb sukkurieren: dass man Luxenburg nicht succur- 
riren kénne (p. 12). ebenmissig schon ihme zu Succuriren parat 
stunde (p. 14). 

Tapeterei, Tapesserei, seems not to be recorded: nit anders 
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dann die, so in die tapeterey gewiircket seind (Eppend. Tiirck., p. 
55: 1540). der Keyserliche sessel, der mit tapeterey, gold, vnnd 
edelem gesteyn . . . gezyert was (p. 99). vnnd sient die Heuser 
dar vor man gangen, ghar khostlich mit Tapecerei behenngt (Un- 
terfr., 47,327: 1548). die Vmbheng von jren Betten, jre Tapes- 
sereyen, vnd letstlichen auch jre Leylachen (Martinengo, f. b3: 
1571). 

Turban. The NED cites this word for 1561, German lexico- 
graphers for 1618. The following instances are from the year 
1540: Die herren aber selbst tragen ein anderen bundt, kleyder von 
guidenen stucken. . .. To this there is the marginal note: Tur- 
bantas in irer sprach (Eppend. Tiirck., p. 80). so fiiren sy Biinde 
oben mit spitzen (die sye Tarbantes nennen) von tich, seiden 
(p. 84). 

Vezier, which Weigand cites from a text of 1703, is found in 
the same work: Die Waschken, so man Visiros nennet, seind in des 
Tiircken Rhaten (p. 85). das sye vff ein zeit Bellerbey, vnnd 
Visiri, das ist, Rhat seind (ib.). Wie dann Hebraimus. . . . Bel- 
lerbey vnd Visir gesein ist (1b.). ein Rhat, den man Visir zi irer 
sprach nennt (p. 119). 

Votum. The earliest instance is: Er solle auch in einem rath 
keine stimm noch votum zu geben haben (Trier, p. 102: 1593-94). 

Wachtmeister. The earliest instances are: Anno domini 1456 

. zwen wachtmeister, genant Kalpsmul und Hans Smit (Ba- 
seler Chroniken, tv, 322). Hansz scherrer der wachtmeister vnn 
kunrat der winsticher (Ochsenbein, p. 561: 1476). The above refer 
to municipal officials, while the following are military titles: alle 
hohe ampter als prouosen, schulthaissen, wachtmaister, quartier- 
maister, veldwaibel (Schertlin, p. 10: 1532). Ich hab Veitten 
Holzbock, E. W. diener zu ainem wachtmaister vber den hauffen 
gemacht (7b.). Conraden von Hanstein Feldmarckschalck, Jorgen 
Wachmeysteren, vnd andere (Heinr. v. Braunschw., f. b4: 1545). 
alsz nemlich, Jorgen wachmeyster, Bartel von Wiirtzenrode (f. c4). 
der Hauptman Meani, Obrister Wachtmaister (Martinengo, f. b3: 
1571). 

Wandelkauf. This word, not cited by Lexer, is defined in the 
DWb. (x1i1, 1582) as riickgaingigmachung eines kaufs, riicktritt 
vom kaufvertrage. The three instances cited range in date from 
1479 to 1533. In the following earlier examples the meaning is 
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clearly ‘ penalty for non-fulfillment of contract’: Wandilkowff ist 
doruff gesaczt XXX marce, ab se das nicht enhilden (Posen, p. 65: 
1408). unde wo das nicht geschege, so sollin se czen mark wan- 
dilkowfis gebin unde dach dy vorgenantin czwenczik mark beczalin 
(p. 98: 1417). Ap her des nicht tete, zo zal her vorvallin wandel- 
kaufes ezwenezik mark dem egenanten herren (p. 107: 1419). Ab 
her dy czwenczik nicht nicht beczalte off den tag, . . . so sal der 
vorgeschrebin Maczke XX marcas wandils kouff gabin dem vorge- 
nanten Stasken (p. 126: 1422). et vallacione penarum alias wan- 
delkouff (p. 145: 1425). Doruff is gesaczet eyn busse und wandil- 
kawff XX mare, wer dy verichtunge nicht hilde (p. 180: 1429). 
dem vorgeschrebin Luca gebin und beczalin bey der bussen und 
wandilkowffe, der doruff gesacziczt ist (ib.). 

Zwickmiihle. Earliest instance: die jungen herrn und auch 
die Beyrischen hetten gerne ein zwickmul (Publ., 59, 404: 1472). 


W. KURRELMEYER. 





FIELDING’S TUMBLE-DOWN DICK 


Fielding’s little known burlesque of a still less known play is of 
considerable interest to students of Fielding’s literary develop- 
ment, because it is a good example of the boisterous humor of his 
playwriting days. Tumble-Down Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds, 
was added to the presentation of Pasquin at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket on April 29, 1736, and curiously enough furnished 
the customary afterpiece or entertainment which it was intended 
to satirize. Pasquin had already been running for forty perform- 
ances, and there is no indication that Fielding needed to bolster 
it up by the addition of an entertainment. Aaron Hill, in the 
Prompter, April 2, 1736, in announcing that Pasquin was pre- 
paring to attack pantomime, expressly said that Pasquin was “ but 
beginning to rise in the Opinion of the Town.” Fielding may 
have had an eye to the future, intending to add the afterpiece at 
the first sign of any falling off in his audiences. That he felt 
strongly the folly of the craze for pantomime and wished to satir- 
ize it there are many indications in his earlier plays. 


London Daily Post, April 28 and 29, 1736. For the errors connected 
with the date see “The Date of Tumble-Down Dick,” Modern Language 
Notes, xxxvi, 312-313. 
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The particular pantomime which he chose to parody was Pritch- 
ard’s The Fall of Phaeton, which was first produced at Drury Lane 
on February 28, 1736, as the afterpiece to The Earl of Essex.2 It 
ran regularly from that day until March 9, following such plays 
as Oroonoko, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The Conscious Lovers, 
Othello, Cato, and Venice Preserved; it was published March 10; * 
it followed Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift on March 13, 16, 18, 27, and 
30; and through April and May it had a desultory career as the 
afterpiece of a number of plays, including Henry VIII, Richard 
III, Julius Caesar, and Hamlet. When Fielding’s burlesque of it 
appeared, The Fall of Phaeton had already had eighteen perform- 
ances, including one on the previous evening, so that the timeli- 
ness of Fielding’s satire is evident. 

A study of the structure of Tuwmble-Down Dick reveals two facts. 
The first is that Twmble-Down Dick joins without a break the 
rehearsal plot of Pasquin. This is an important fact, since it 
shows that although Tumble-Down Dick was published separately, 
it became, in its acted form, an integral part of Pasquin. The 
idea of the rehearsal is kept throughout the piece, and the irrita- 
tion of Fustian at Machine’s entertainment, his caustic questions, 
with an occasional dry comment from Sneerwell, together with 
Machine’s humorous replies, not only help to explain the action 
of the burlesque, but give it a properly satirical setting. 

The second fact revealed by a study of the structure of Tumble- 
Down Dick is that Fielding, in the burlesque itself, followed rather 
closely the structure of Pritchard’s Fall of Phaeton, which is a 
typical “ pantomime entertainment,” consisting of the alternation 
of serious and comic scenes. In Tom Jones, Book V, Chapter I, 
Fielding later explained this alternation of scenes in the English 
Pantomime as being done for contrast. “ This entertainment,” he 
said, “consisted of two parts, which the inventor distinguished by 


2“ To which will be added, A New Dramatic Masque, call’d The Fall of 
Phaeton, Interspersed with a Grotesque Pantomime, call’d Harlequin a 
Captive.” London Daily Post, February 27 and 28. 

’ London Daily Post, March 10. It was a little pamphlet of fifteen pages, 
selling for sixpence, and the title page was as follows: “The Fall of 
Phaeton. As it is Perform’d at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. In- 
vented by Mr. prrrcHaRD. The Musick compos’d by Mr. ARNE. And the 
Scenes painted by Mr. Hayman. LONDON: Printed for R. Turbot, at the 
Golden Key in Fleetstreet. 1736.” 
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the names of the serious and the comic. The serious exhibited 
a certain number of heathen gods and heroes, who were certainly 
the worst and dullest company into which an audience was ever 
introduced, and, (which was a secret known to few), were actually 
intended so to be, in order to contrast the comic part of the enter- 
tainment, and to display the tricks of Harlequin to the better 
advantage.” Aaron Hill, in his sympathetic reference * to Pas- 
quin’s forthcoming attack on pantomime, said: “I heartily wish 
him Success: he is so much in Vogue with all Sorts of Persons, 
that I believe, if the Thing is practicable, he alone can compass it. 
But I wish his Burlesque of Pantomime may not be formed upon 
the Model of that, of Tumblers, to introduce it on his little 
Theatre.” That is the method of burlesque, however, and a com- 
parative study of the two pantomimes will show how closely the 
burlesque imitates the original. Such a parallel study will be 
worth while if it throws light, as I think it does, on Fielding’s 








particular type of humor. 


In the first place, Fielding’s prefixed Argument is a close adapta- 
tion of the argument which Pritchard prefixed to The Fall of 


Phaeton. 
THE ARGUMENT 
Pritchard 

PHAETON was the Son of Phoebus 
and Clymene; Epaphus, the Son of 
Jupiter by Io, wou’d often upbraid 
him with the Infamy of his Mother 
Clymene, telling him, she reported 
him to be Son of Apollo, only to 
cover her Adultery. He complains 
to Clymene of the Affront put upon 
them both. She advises him to go 
to the Temple of his Father, and 
there be resolv’d, from his own 
Mouth, of the Truth of his Sire; 
bidding him, at the same time beg 
some indubitable Mark, that should 
for ever convince the World of the 
Virtue of his Mother, and the Diwin- 
ity of his Father. He goes to the 
Temple of the Sun, where Apollo 
grants his Request, and gives him 





*Prompter, April 2, 1736. 


THE ARGUMENT 
Fielding 

PHAETON was the Son of Phoebus, 
and Clymene a Grecian Oyster- 
Wench. The Parish-Boys would often 
upbraid him with the Infamy of 
his Mother Clymene, telling him, 
she reported him to be Son of 
Apollo, only to cover her Adultery 
with a Serjeant of the Foot-Guards. 
He complains to Clymene of the 
Affront put upon them both. She 
advises him to go to the Round- 
House (the Temple of his Father) 
and there be resolved from his own 
Mouth of the Truth of his Sire; 
bidding him at the same time beg 
some indubitable Mark, that should 
convince the World that his Mother 
was a virtuous Woman, and Whore 
to Phoebus. He goes to the said 
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the Guidance of his Chariot for a 
Day. The Youth, unable to manage 
the Steeds, was flung out of the 
Chariot, and drown’d in the River Po. 


Round-House, where Apollo grants 
his Request, and giwes him the 
Guidance of his Lanthorn for a Day. 
The Youth falling asleep, was tum- 
bled out of the Wheel-barrow, and 
what became of him I could never 
learn. 


The first scene of Pritchard’s play is in a “ Magnificent Garden.” 
“The Curtain rises, and discovers Phaeton leaning against a Tree, 
in a pensive Posture.” Clymene opens the dialogue: 


Why seems my Phaeton with care opprest? 
What Grief, or Pain, sits heavy on thy Breast? 


Phaeton replies: 


My Sorrows, Mother, all arise from you; 

Whom must I Father call? for thro’ the Plains 
I’m scorn’d by Nymphs, and jested by the Swains: 
All to reproach me with my Birth conspire 

All know my Mother, but all doubt my Sire. 


Fielding’s corresponding scene is “A Cobbler’s Stall,’ with Cly- 
mene calling Phaeton a “lazy, lousy Rascal,’ and Phaeton re- 
proaching her because the Parish-Boys swear at him for pretending 











to be the Sun’s Son. 


The next scenes may best be contrasted by means of extracts in 


parallel columns. 


Pritchard 


Scene draws, and discovers Phoe- 
bus on his Throne, in the Palace of 
the Sun, attended by the Hours and 
Seasons. 
Phae. WhatdolI see! what Beams 

of Heav’nly Light 
Pour on my Eyes, too 

strong for Mortal Sight. 
O! tell me, Phaeton, 

Tell, what strange Cause 

cou’d hither bring my 

Son? 

Father! (if I may call thee 
by that Name) 

I come to clear my own, 

and Mother’s Fame. 


Phoeb. 


Phae. 


Fielding 
Scene draws, and discovers the 
Sun in a great Chair in the Round- 
house, attended by Watchmen. 
Phae. What do I see? What 
Beams of Candlelight 
Break from that Lanthorn, 
and put out my Sight? 
O little Phaey! pr’ythee 
tell me why 
Thou tak’st this Evening’s 
Walk into the Sky? 
Father, if I may call thee 
by that Name, 
I come to clear my own 
and Mother’s Fame. 


Phoeb. 


Phae. 
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Dance of Hours and Seasons Dance of Watchmen 
[Phoebus swears “by Hell’s in- [Phoebus swears “by Styx! an 

violable Lake” to grant any wish Oath which break I can’t.”] 
of Phaeton’s.] Phae. Then let me, since that 
Phae. Then let me, since that Vow must ne’er be broke, 
Vow must ne’er be vain, Carry, one Day, that Lan- 

Drive thy fierce Steeds thorn for a Joke. 
along th’ Aetherial Plain Phoeb. Rash was my Promise, 
And guide thy fiery Char- which I now must keep. 


iot for a Day, 

While radiant Beams 
around my Temples play; 

Then wond’ring Mortals 
shall with Envy know, 

*Tis Phaeton that lights 
the World below. 

Phoeb. Rash was my Promise, but 

more rash thy Will. 


The first comic interlude of Harlequin follows in each play. 
After the interlude in Pritchard’s play comes the scene in the 
Temple of Aurora, with the fearful priests exclaiming over the 
sudden heat. 


1 Priest. ‘What means this sudden Heat, this Blaze of Light! 
Too fierce to bear, unsufferably bright! 

2 Priest. Behold the mould’ring Statues there decay! 
The Temple nods—it cracks—it melts away! 

1 Priest. Forgive, O Phoebus! for thy Beams are hurl’d 
With Vengeance, to destroy an impious World! 

2 Priest. Alas! what sudden Change we’ve undergone! 
Varying our Colour with th’ approaching Sun. 

1 Priest. Fly! let us fly with haste th’ approaching Heat, 
And seek a cooler, and more safe Retreat. 


This is to be contrasted with Fielding’s scene of the coarse. and 
realistic countrymen, crying out because of the heat. 


1 Country. T’ll e’en go saddle my Horses. 

2 Country. Odso, methinks ’tis woundy light all of a sudden; the Sun 
rises devilish fast to-day, methinks. 

1 Country. Mayhap he’s going a Fox-Hunting to-day, but he takes 
devilish large Leaps. 

2 Country. Leaps, quotha! I’cod, he’ll leap upon us, I believe. It’s 
woundy hot, the Skin is almost burnt off my Face; I warrant I’m black 
as a Blackamoor. 

[Phaeton falls, and the Lanthorn hangs hovering in the Air. 

3 Country. Oh Neighbours! the World is at an End; call up the Parson 
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of the Parish; I am but just got up from my Neighbour’s Wife, and have 
not had time to say my Prayers since. 

1 Country. The World at an End! No, no, if this hot Weather con- 
tinues we shall have Harvest in May. Odso, tho’ ’*tis damn’d hot! T’cod, 
I wish I had left my Cloaths at home. 








2 Country. S’bud I sweat as if I had been at a hard Day’s Work. 


1 Country. Oh, I’m scorch’d! 
2 Country. Oh, I’m burnt! 
3 Cowntry. I’m on Fire! 


[Exeunt crying Fire. 


The episode of Neptune and Terra follows, in each play, and 


then the lament of Clymene. 


Pritchard 


Art thou, my Phaeton, untimely 
gone! 

O too fond Father! 
Son! 

Where shall I go, now all my Joy 
is fled? 

My Child, my Phaeton, my Child is 
dead! 


O too rash a 


Air 
Thus when the Nightingale has 
found 
Her young, by some Disaster 
slain, 


O’er the sad Spoil she hovers round, 
And views it o’er, and o’er again. 
Then to some Grove retires, alone, 
Filling with plaintive Strains the 
Skies, 
There warbles out her tuneful Moan, 
*Till o’er th’ unfinished Note she 
dies. 


Fielding 
Art thou, my Phaey, dead? O 
foolish Elf, 
To find your Father, and to lose 
yourself. 
What shall I do to get another Son, 
For now, alas! my Teeming-time is 


done? 
Air 
Thus when the wretched Owl has 
found 


Her young Owls dead as Mice, 
O’er the sad Spoil she hovers round, 
And views ’em once or twice; 
Then to some hollow Tree she flies, 
To hollow, hoot, and howl, 
Till ev’ry Boy that passes, cries, 
The Devil’s in the Owl! 








This ends the “ Second Serious” in Pritchard’s play, but Field- 
ing introduces at this point a scene between Old Phaeton and his 
wife Clymene, at which Fustian remarks: “ Pray, Sir, who is Old 
Phaeton? for neither Ovid, nor Mr. Pritchard make any mention 
of him.” “ Sir,” replies Machine, “ he is the Husband of Clymene, 
and might have been the Father of Phaeton, if his Wife would have 
let him.” 

Fielding then goes on into the scene of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Phoebus, which follows Pritchard’s second comic interlude, but 
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which precedes Fielding’s. Pritchard’s scene is in couplets, and 
Jupiter commands Phoebus to take up his duties again as follows: 


Jup. But, Phoebus, learn, if thus you longer stand, 
Rashly perverse, and slight my just Command, 
My Thunder, which nor Gods nor Men can shun, 
Shall strike the Father, as it struck the Son. 
Phoeb. Jove, I obey, I must contend no more 
With thee, supreme in Wisdom as in Power. 


Fielding’s corresponding scene is in prose, with Jupiter telling 
Phoebus to “mind your Business, or I’ll dispose of it to somebody 
else,” and Phoebus replying, “ Well, if I must, I must.” 

Pritchard’s play comes to an end with the Temple of the Sun 
returned to its former lustre, and all the attendants united in a 
dance. Fielding, having postponed his “Second Comick,” now 
introduces it, and ends his play with a hit at “the two Play- 
Houses.” 

It is easy to see, in the light of this parallel study, how closely 
Fielding, in burlesquing Pritchard, followed his original, not only 
in the succession of scenes, but in the dialogue as well. It is also 
apparent (and this is the important fact for students of Fielding) 
that his method was simply the translation of Pritchard’s serious 
and stilted situations into corresponding ridiculous situations of 
low life, full of boisterous, but often coarse and vulgar, humor. 


. CHar Es W. NICHOLS. 
The University of Minnesota. 





THE LITERARY CRITICISM OF SYDNEY SMITH 


No attempt has been made to list satisfactorily the literary 
criticism of Sydney Smith. There are at least three good lives of 
Smith (by Lady Holland, 8. J. Reid and G. W. E. Russell), and 
all of these allude with some vagueness to his powers as a critic 
of literature. None of them state with completeness what literary 
criticism he wrote, or try to analyse its quality. 

As in the case of most nineteenth century critics a useful com- 
pendium of opinions on literature might be made from Sydney 
Smith’s letters. From these we learn, for example, that to him 
the whole subject of Wordsworth was uninteresting; that Scott’s 
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chief weakness was a tendency to repeat his characters in different 
novels; that he at first had stood out against Dickens, but in the 
end was conquered by his genius. From another even less formal 
source we learn that he was perhaps the first to appreciate the 
significance of Modern Painters: “He said it was a work of 
transcendent talent, presented the most original views in the most 
elegant and powerful language, and would work a complete revo- 
lution in the world of taste” (Ruskin, Praeterita, 11, chap. IX.). 

When we turn to his formal works we find a small but inter- 
esting body of literary criticism. The Works of Sydney Smith of 
1840 include only one essay with a distinct literary title: “ Hannah 
More” (The Works of Sydney Smith, 1840, 1, 175). In these 
volumes are sixty-five of the eighty articles which Smith con- 
tributed to The Edinburgh Review, between 1802 and 1827. Thir- 
teen other articles were not published in the collected works. Aside 
from the letters, and the Letters of Peter Plymley, which have 
some little gossipy literary criticism, the bulk of Smith’s literary 
judgments are to be found in these few score essays written for 
The Edinburgh Review (see G. W. E. Russell, Sydney Smith, 
Appendix A). A study of these indicates clearly his position as 
a critic of literature. 

W. A. Copinger has tabulated the authorship of the first one 
hundred numbers of The Edinburgh Review (On the Authorship 
of the First One Hundred Articles of the Edinburgh Review, 1845). 
Lady Holland’s life of her father registers by volume, article, and 
page the essays written by Smith, and later lives have reproduced 
her list. But no list gives the titles of the various essays, and no 
list, which is relevant to our purpose, distinguishes the essays in 
literary criticism. 

The first of these appeared in January, 1803 as the sixth article 
of the first volume. It was a review and criticism of M. G. Lewis’s 
Alfonzo, King of Castile, A Tragedy in Five Acts. This paper 
illustrates admirably’ a trait of the critic, his brisk, vigourous 
judgments, like so many hammer blows, couched in language which 
is usually ironical, but by no means subtly so. One feels that he 
disposes of a book with a certain sharp precision, and that he is 
neither over-thoughtful or over-merciful in his verdicts. “This 
tragedy,” he says of Monk Lewis’s play, “delights in explosions. 
Alfonzo’s empire is destroyed by a blast of gunpowder, and re- 


3 
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stored by a clap of thunder. After the death of Caesario,... 
all the conspirators fall down in a thunder clap, ask pardon of 
the King, and are forgiven. This mixture of physical and moral 
power is beautiful. How interesting a water-spout would appear 
among Mr. Lewis’s Kings and Queens! We anxiously look for- 
ward to his next tragedy, to a fall of snow three or four feet deep; 
or expect that the plot shall gradually unfold itself by means of 
a general thaw” (The Edinburgh Review, 1, 314). 

In April, 1803 appeared Smith’s review of Delphine, by Madame 
de Stiel. There is the same metallic manner, but this paper 
illustrates especially the moral tone peculiar to all the reviews of 
these years, and shared in a large measure by Sydney Smith. He 
speaks often of the evil influence of such a book, and is wont to 
use such phrases as: “the sacred and sensitive delicacy of the 
female character.” This book is evil, he says, because “it is cal- 
culated to shed a mild lustre over adultery.” And he concludes 
with characteristic sharpness: “ What a wretched qualification of 
this censure to add, that the badness of the principles are alone 
corrected by the badness of the style, and . . . this celebrated lady 
would have been very guilty if she had not been very dull” (Jbid., 
11, 172). 

Besides the articles which are definitely literary criticism, there 
are others which deal with books on none-literary subjects. Smith 
reviews them with his immense knowledge of history and politics. 
Sometimes, according to the manner of these early reviews they 
are merely starting points for discussion of an issue, in politics, 
history, religion, or morals. The chief essays of this character, 
in the field of semi-criticism are: the “ Essay on Irish Bulls by 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth and Maria Edgeworth” (Zbid., 11, 398) ; 
the “ Character of the late Charles James Fox ” (Ibid., xtv, 353) ; 
“ Observations on the Historical Works of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox” (Jbid., xiv, 490); “ Essays on Professional 
Education, by R. L. Edgeworth” (Jbid., xv, 40); and the 
“Memoirs and Correspondance de Madame D’Epinay” (Jbid., 
XXxXI, 44). 

In later years Smith wrote a few more essays on literary sub- 
jects. In April, 1809, the Review published a study of Hannah 
More’s Coelebs in Search of a Wife. The ringing phrases continue, 
introducing in the approved manner long excerpts from the books 
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under consideration. “ Lucilla,’ he writes, “is totally uninter- 
esting; so is Mr. Stanley; Dr. Barlow still worse; and Coelebs a 
mere clod or dolt” (Ibid., x1v, 145). In March, 1818, was 
printed his criticism of Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek (Ibid., 
Xxxv, 92), and in February, 1826, an analysis of Thomas Lister’s 
three-volume novel, Granby (Ibid., 395). 

Although Sydney Smith founded The Edinburgh Review, al- 
though he is gravely numbered by historians as a literary critic, 
these few articles constitute the sum of his literary criticism. 
They are effective, but not great criticism. He follows the tradi- 
tions of the literary criticism of this period: synopses, long ex- 
cerpts, long discussions suggested by the books examined, a moral 
point of view, and summary judgments without profound analysis. 
He set the fashion for many later literary criticisms. Anyone 
interested in the beginnings of nineteenth-century literary criticism 
should read Smith’s critical essays. It was a slight performance, 
but one distinguished by many virtues: directness, vigour, honesty, 
and wit. 

Stantey T. WILLIAMS. 

Yale University. 
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Problems and Methods of Literary History, with Special Reference 
to Modern French Literature: a Guide for Graduate Students. 
By Anpré Morizr. Boston: Ginn and Company, [1922]. 
Pp. viii, 314. 
Part I 


Many signs, including the establishment of courses in “ biblio- 
graphy and methods of investigation” in an increasing number 
of graduate departments of literature, point to a growing recogni- 
tion in America of the importance of giving to those students who 
contemplate serious work in literary history some sort of systematic 
introduction to the methods of their subject. Professor Morize’s 
book is at once an additional sign of this new interest and an 
excellent means of making it effective in the training of the coming 
generation of scholars. Though addressed primarily to graduate 
students in modern French literature, it may be read with equal 





es 
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profit by students of English or German, and indeed by all those, 
no matter what their special field of study, who are interested in 
basing their work as investigators upon a foundation of clear 
thinking concerning the aims and processes of literary research. 

The “Introduction,” Chapter I (“Objects and Methods of 
Literary History”), and the “Conclusion” contain admirable 
definitions of the purposes of literary history, of its relations with 
the allied provinces of literary criticism and history proper, and 
of the spirit in which its problems should be approached. Espe- 
cially salutary for the average American student are the remarks 
which the author throws out from time to time on the relation of 
facts and ideas in literary study. Far from minimizing the 
importance of fidelity to fact, he cannot insist enough on the need 
of a “regard for accuracy in detail, a habit of orderly and 
methodical investigation, and especially that scientific sense quick 
to distinguish between degrees of certainty, and scrupulous to 
affirm nothing that has not been clearly established ”; and he has 
nothing but contempt for the “lecturer or the critic who scorns 
‘facts’ and limits himself to ‘ideas.’” But at the same time he 
has little admiration for the mere “worshipper of facts.” “The 
final aim of these researches is not to form narrow, circumscribed 
minds, absorbed in childish curiosity about learned details”; the 
true literary historian is one who combines “love of precision” 
and “aspirations toward general ideas”; “respect for historical 
facts, and warm appreciation of beautiful writings; minuteness in 
research, and breadth of view ”; love of the truth, and skill to give 
it “the most ‘artistic and the most agreeable form discoverable.” It 
is this tendency to stress equally the futility of “ ideas” without 
“facts” and the sterility of “ facts” without “ideas” that makes 
one most clearly aware of the French origin of Professor Morize’s 
ideal of literary history. He himself acknowledges his debt to M. 
Lanson; and it does not require a very close examination of his 
useful bibliography of French writings on method to realize how 
much he owes to them in the spirit as well as in the detail of his 
theory. 

The main body of the book is so organized as to give the reader 
an intelligent idea of the kinds of investigation which it is desirable 
that he should undertake. Nine out of the twelve chapters deal 
each with a particular type of study: the preparation of an edition 
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(III), the establishment of a critical bibliography (IV), the inves- 
tigation and interpretation of “sources” (V), questions of chro- 
nology (VI), of authenticity and attribution (VII), of versifica- 
tion (VIII), of literary biography (IX), of “success and influ- 
ence” (X), and problems involving relations between the history 
of literature and the history of ideas and manners (XI)—+this last 
one of the freshest and most suggestive chapters in the book. 
Taken in connection with the outline of problems in Chapter I, 
these chapters form an excellent map of the field—not an entirely 
complete map ,it is true,* but one sufficiently complete perhaps for 
the purpose which the writer had in view. Beginners will profit, 
too, from the pains which Professor Morize has taken to indicate 
the questions of detail which arise in this or that type of investi- 
gation. Certain pages in the chapters on versification (pp. 198- 
209), on biography (pp. 217-20), and on success and influence 
(pp. 226-43) are especially valuable from this point of view: they 
furnish the elements of a systematic questionnaire on these sub- 
jects which will be of the greatest help in orienting the researches 
of the inexperienced investigator. 

Such a book as this would of course be very imperfect if it did 
not devote a large share of its space to practical suggestions on 
procedure in solving problems, and to cautions regarding the 
pitfalls into which the unwary student is likely to fall. As a 
matter of fact, the greater part of Professor Morize’s volume is 
concerned with precisely such matters as these. It is true that he 
might have done more than he has done and perhaps done some of 
the things he has attempted more completely. For example, there 
might well have been, instead of two or three pages, a whole chapter 
on the analysis and interpretation of texts, constructed somewhat 


1Except in Chapter XI, the emphasis is thrown almost entirely upon 
studies centering in individual authors or books—upon analysis rather 
than synthesis. This distribution of emphasis is perhaps in part an 
unconscious reflection of M. Lanson’s teaching. Cf. De la méthode dans les 
sciences, 2e série, 2e édition (Paris, 1911), pp. 227, 240; Revue universi- 
taire, 15 juillet 1913, p. 131; and Revue de synthése historique, xxvr 
(1913), 125-29. For excellent discussions, from various points of view, 
of “ synthesis ” in literary history, see P. Lacombe, Introduction @ Vhistoire 
littéraire (Paris, 1898), especially pp. 1-61; L. Cazamian, L’évolution 
psychologique et la littérature en Angleterre, 1660-1914 (Paris, 1920), 
Ch. I; and P. Van Tieghem, “ La synthése en histoire littéraire,” in Revue 
de synthése historique, XXxXI (1920), 1-27. 
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on the lines of the corresponding chapter in Langlois and Seig- 
nobos’ Introduction aux études historiques, but with a clearer dis- 
cussion of the difficulties involved in the process and with more 
abundant illustrations. Again, one would have welcomed a chap- 
ter, complementary to the one on versification, and deveioped 
according to a similar plan, on questions of style. The subject is 
possibly not susceptible of reduction to precise rules; but that it 
lends itself to more systematic formulation than has usually been 
realized in this country must be evident to any one who has read 
M. Lanson’s Art de la prose or glanced at such a French thesis as 
M. Delattre’s on Herrick. These are perhaps the most important 
questions on which one would like to have had special chapters; 
the few remaining points on which Professor Morize’s treatment 
leaves something to be desired all have to do with matters of detail. 
Thus the chapter on editing ought certainly to have contained at 
least a brief discussion of “ collation by forms,” a method quite as 
valuable, one would suppose, for the establishment of French texts 
as of English.2 Then too, the chapter on “sources” would have 
been even better than it is if the treatment of what one may call 
the criteria of borrowing had been made somewhat more full and 
precise.* And finally, the whole chapter on success and influence 
should be read in the light of the somewhat skeptical conclusions 
concerning this type of studies recently set forth by M. Cazamian.* 
But these, after all, are minor defects, which do not in any degree 
qualify one’s gratitude and admiration for what Professor Morize 
has done in the way of defining and illustrating methods and 
multiplying cautions against error. His pages on the practical 
details of editing (Ch. 111), on the “hypnotism of the unique 
source” (pp. 88-90), on the value of studying “ indefinite sources ” 
(pp. 113-18), on methods of dating the parts of a work (pp. 143- 
56), on the various tests of authorship (Ch. vir), on the interpre- 
tation of evidence for the success and influence of a work (Ch. x), 
on taking notes (pp. 34-35, 292-94), and on planning the final 


2See R. B. McKerrow, in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
xir (1914), 282-89. 

°On this point see R. E. Neil Dodge, in Modern Philology, 1x (1911-12), 
211-23, and especially two very helpful articles by D. Mornet in Revue 
des cours et conférences, XXIII (1922), 446-58, 654-66. 

*Revue germanique, xml (1921), 371-78. Cf. also Van Tieghem, in 
Revue de synthése historique, xxx1 (1920), 8-10. 
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exposition (p. 296) all deserve to be read and pondered by whoever 
would learn the secrets of successful research. And the task of 
the student is made easier throughout by numerous and varied 
illustrations of the processes under discussion, drawn mainly from 
the best French work of the present day. 

This last point suggests another and final service which the book 
may perform. In these illustrations, and in the abundant notes, 
the beginner will find an excellent list of models to study. It is 
natural that in this list a few outstanding names—Lanson, Bédier, 
Baldensperger, Villey, Mornet—should constantly recur; but the 
selection is by no means confined to these, and the book as a whole 
forms a sort of synthesis, from a methodological point of view, of 
the entire movement of modern French literary studies for the 
past generation. For the American student, whether his specialty 
be French or not, no better models could be offered. 

Such are some of the ways in which Professor Morize’s book 
may be of use to beginners in literary history, and for that matter 
also, to many who have already graduated into the ranks of prac- 
tising scholars. For all such persons the great value of the book 
lies in its admirable combination of practicality and breadth of 
view. The work of one who has himself been a successful investi- 
gator, it is written throughout with the single aim of being useful 
to students. It is not, however, in any sense a mere “ practical 
receipt-book,” in which the methods of literary history are “ tabu- 
lated in rules and formulas, ready to be applied to fresh cases. 
On the contrary, its pages reflect an attitude as far removed from 
pedantic preoccupation with mechanical rules as from metaphysical 
abstraction—an attitude which never loses sight of the larger rela- 
tions and perspectives of literary study, and never fails to remember 
that “ the true literary historian is he who places an irreproachable 
scientific loyalty and a tried method at the disposal of a keen sensi- 
bility, an exquisite perceptiveness, and a delicate taste.” The spirit 
of the book, in a word, is preéminently humane. 


Part II 


This book, so sympathetically reviewed by Professor Crane, makes 
an admirable addition to the equipment of a student of French 
literary history. Even though many of the ideas may be found 
in scattered articles by Lanson or in Langlois et Seignobos, it is 
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useful to have them brought together so intelligently and tastefully, 
and we all owe to Professor Morize a debt of gratitude for his 
admirable defense of our aims and methods, against pedants on 
the one hand, and superficial or dogmatic literary critics on the 
other. I would gladly let the criticism of this book for WM. L. N. 
rest here, except that I have promised the author to add to this 
review by a Professor of English Literature the results of a de- 
tailed examination by a Professor of French. I heartily agree 
with Dr. Crane’s general conclusions. It remains to be seen 
whether the book could have been improved by certain additions, 
whether it possesses the precision which Morize advocates as “ the 
basis of psychological conclusions.” 

In regard to the latter point it is, of course, obvious that the 
danger of all books on methods is that the student may regard 
them as a substitute for the actual experience of study and inves- 
tigation. Such a danger will be diminished if the book on methods 
not only gives excellent counsel, but itself shows the qualities 
which the student is urged to display in the writing of his disser- 
tation. 

Of course, a book of this scope cannot attempt to be at the same 
time a bibliographical manual; nevertheless, since La Croix Du 
Maine and Du Verdier are mentioned among the “ essential bibli- 
ographies” (p. 20), I should like to see for the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries something said about Graesse, Sorel, Goujet, 
Moréri, and certainly Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire,? which is far 
more important than his supplement to Barbier and Quérard, to 
which reference is made on p. 24. There should also be some 
indication that special bibliographical works exist for various 
genres, such as, for drama, the fréres Parfaict, Beauchamps, La 
Valliére, or the Catalogue de la bibliothéque dramatique de M. de 
Soleinne. Additions to Lanson’s Manuel have been made, not only 
in the articles cited on p. 16, but also by Cohen in R. L. C., 1922, 
pp. 499-504. In the discussion of how to prepare an edition some- 
thing might have been said with regard to accentuation, about 
which there is considerable variety of usage. In the chapter on 


* Attention might well be called, also, to the supplement to the Manuel, 
the Dictionnaire de géographie ancienne et moderne, without which a 
graduate student may have difficulty in identifying even such well known 
places as Argentoratum, Trajectum Inferius, or Rotomagus. 
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chronology, the relative importance of privilége, achevé d’imprimer, 
and date of title-page might have been pointed out, as well as 
the desirability that an investigator should state, when he assigns 
a date to a play, just what date he means, whether that of the first 
performance, of the privilége, or of the first edition. This im- 
portant point is often neglected, even by some of the principal 
masters of French literary history. The student might well be 
warned, too, against the abuse of parallel columns, which should 
seldom be employed except when there is very considerable verbal 
similarity between the two passages. Finally, he should be urged 
to write an index to his book and some indications should be given 
him as to how to set about it. This advice is particularly neces- 
sary if he is to be sent constantly to French models, for much of 
the usefulness of many important French dissertations is lost by 
the omission of an index, which is, after all, not a difficult thing 
to make. 

A few errors have crept in. It is true that the Bibliographie 
de Belgique was “discontinued in 1914” (p. 32), but it has 
reappeared since the war. Even in the seventeenth century an 
author could be and often was accused of plagiarism (p. 83). The 
translator of the Bible mentioned on p. 95 should be Lemaistre de 
Sacy (1613-1684) and not Silvestre de Sacy (1758-1838). It is 
certainly “illuminating to discover the origin of the subject itself 
of a work” (p. 119), but almost impossible to do so unless the 
author tells us what it was. In the case of Ruy Blas, if we may 
believe Hugo’s own testimony, it was not the story of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s marriage, but some other source, probably Gaillardet’s 
Struensée, that gave him the original idea.* Lanson has shown 
with great acumen that Angelica’s experiences furnished the major 
part of the plot, but they were not “the spark that kindles the 
great blaze” (p. 120), rather the fuel on which the spark fell. It 
is stated (p. 240): that the influence of Mme de Staél’s de ’Alle- 
magne ceased abruptly in 1840. This is not the opinion, at any 
tate, of M. Reynaud.* The printing and proof-reading are unusu- 


? This would lead to the adding of a remark on p. 251 to the effect that 
a new date on the title-page does not necessarily mean a new edition. 

°T have pointed this out in M. P., xtv, 641-646, an article cited by Morize. 

*Of. VInfluence allemande en France au XVIIIe et aw XIXe siécles, 
Paris, Hachette, 1922, pp. 173 ff. 
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ally good. I note only a few mistakes except in the index, which 
is unfortunately far from satisfactory.® 

The errors that I have pointed out, apart from those in the index, 
are not numerous and chiefly concern matters that are compara- 
tively unimportant in a book of such extensive scope. They may 
easily be corrected in a second edition and even at present detract 
little from the excellence of this useful and stimulating book. 


Ronatp S. Crane (Part I). 
Northwestern University. 


H. Carrincton Lancaster (Part II). 





Charles Sealsfield. Ethnic Elements and National Problems in 
his Works. By B. A. UHtENporF, Ph. D., University of Ili- 
nois. Reprinted from “ Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blitter.” Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illinois—Jahrgang 1920-21 (Vol. xx-xxr). 
The University of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1922. 


It is a pleasure to welcome an appreciative monograph on an 
author who has never come to his own in the land of his choice 
and affection. What has not been, need not, however be excluded 
from the range of future possibility. ‘The works of Charles Seals- 
field (Carl Postl), the portrayer and eulogist of American demo- 
cracy in its infancy, have assumed new importance at the present 
time. Not less so in Europe, where numerous young republics 


5 P. 35, in the middle of a sample card, 16vo for 1@mo; p. 246, XVIII 
for XVI; in the index, Du Bellay, p. 86 for p. 85; Massillon, p. 268 for 
p. 267; Melon, p. 279 for 280. “Le Maitre” is not found on p. 73, as the 
index indicates. The following names are omitted from the index, 
although it does not appear to have been the author’s intention that it 
should be incomplete: Labé, p. 16, Scott, p. 19, La Croix Du Maine, Du 
Verdier, p. 20, Gay, p. 28, Obert, p. 30, Latouche, p. 44, Lebarq, p. 46, 
Molinier, p. 50, Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, p. 52, Jore, Thieriot, pp. 54, 55, 
Tronchin, p. 56, Sidney, Locke, Gordon, Arbuthnot, Warburton, Boling- 
broke, p. 89, Du Ryer, Fréminet, Lambinus, Lucretius, p. 95, Moland, p. 110, 
Weiss, p. 214. I have made out an equally long list of authors whose names 
are given, but with an incomplete enumeration of the pages on which they 
are mentioned. 
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have arisen and are facing intricate problems, ethnic, social, poli- 
tical and national, as baffling as those that confronted the hetero- 
geneous population of the United States in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

Through the wreath of romance which Sealsfield has wound 
around the American national types of the twenties and thirties, 
there is visible a glowing background of color. That deep glow is 
the author’s undying faith in democracy, bred perhaps under 
oppression at home, but developed to full consciousness only on the 
American frontier, and never shaken subsequently by the excesses 
which he himself abhorred. A monograph on this author, whose 
message is reawakening on two hemispheres, is therefore timely, 
for it is very conceivable that the future may discard the title der 
grosse Unbekannte, and restore for him the proud name Der 
Dichter beider Hemispharen. 

The monograph before us does not add anything to our knowl- 
edge of Sealsfield’s life, but it sums up the sources of his biography, 
and brings the bibliography somewhat up to date. Nor is the 
point of view at all a new one, for the importance of the ethnic 
elements and national problems in Sealsfield’s works have been 
iilustrated and emphasized repeatedly, likewise their Americanism, 
and their value for the student of the history of civilization and 
social conditions, if we may paraphrase thus the word Kultur- 
geschichte. What Dr. Uhlendorf does, is to furnish a collection of 
well-translated quotations from Sealsfield’s works, illustrative of 
his general theme, and he often enriches them with passages from 
contemporary American historical sources, in which he is well read. 
The American literary sources are not drawn upon to any extent, 
though they might have furnished interesting parallels and con- 
trasts. 

It is regrettable, that the author of the monograph did not take 
the pains to prepare a complete bibliography of the subject of 
Sealsfield, using the work of his predecessors and bringing the 
materials completely up to date. For the older periods we miss, 
for instance, such fundamental references as: Wurzbachs Bio- 
graphisches Lexikon des Kaisertums Oesterreich (XxXxt11) ; also 
Die Grabesschuld. Nachgelassene Erzihlung von Charles Seals- 
field. THerausgegeben von Alfred Meissner. Leipzig, 1873. (Pre- 
faced by a very good biographical sketch of the author) ; also 
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Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America, and a 
host of valuable articles in Austrian newspapers. Omissions among 
newer works are e. g.: Die Technik der Naturschilderung in den 
Romanen von Charles Sealsfield, von Oskar Hackel. Prager 
Deutsche Studien, Achtzehntes Heft. Herausgegeben von August 
Sauer, Prag 1911, and the references to Sealsfield in American 
magazines contained in Goodnight’s monograph (Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and Southern Literary Messenger). Admirers of Seals- 
field would have been grateful also for a complete list of the trans- 
lations of the author’s works into English. Certainly there ought 
to be included the best of all the translations, viz.: those in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Vols. Liv-Lv11 (1843-45). 

Sealsfield was very conscious of founding a new type of romance, 
generally called in histories of German literature, der exotische 
Roman. He defines it in a letter to Brockhaus at length, speaks 
of the hero as not a single personage but a whole people, and con- 
cludes, speaking of himself in the third person: “Er halt sich 
berechtigt, sich fiir den Griinder dieses neuen . . . Gliedes der 
Romanfamilie erkliren zu diirfen, da er seines Wissens der erste 
war, der diese breite, geschichtliche, nationale und soziale Basis zu 
Grunde legte.” In discussing the theory of this national-ethnic 
novel, Dr. Uhlendorf falls into a misstatement. It was the mono- 
graph he mentioned on p. 20 (reprint; Jahrbuch, p. 28), not the 
review of it, which pointed out, that Sealsfield anticipated by over 
fifteen years Karl Gutzkow’s Roman des Nebeneinander. But more 
interesting to the general reader than discussions of priority, is 
another fact brought out by this same letter: “Es ist in diesem 
Romangenre, dem er die Benennung des nationalen oder héheren 
Volksromanes (zum Unterschied vom sog. Volksroman) geben zu 
sollen glaubt, dem Roman die breiteste Unterlage gegeben, durch 
die derselbe zunichst der Geschichte sich anzunehmen, eine wich- 
tige Seitenquelle derselben zu werden, berufen sein diirfte.” Seals- 
field’s works are a handmaid to history, they are sources of history, 
and therein lies their strength and permanent value. The works 
of no contemporary American writer bristle with historical mate- 
rials as do those of the author of the Transatlantic Sketches. 

This is a different claim than to hail him as an historian, or 
endow him with “the keen insight of an historian” (reprint, p. 
123). Sealsfield was a partisan,—witness his attitude in the Jack- 
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son campaign,—he is never judicial, even in his portrayal of na- 
tional characteristics. He reflects the sentiment about him, parti- 
cularly that of the frontiersmen, and in that way performs a 
service. The judgments given are generally narrow, often super- 
ficial, but nevertheless interestingly genuine, as when the Texan 
Alcalde has the Normans “ on his brain,” or comes near declaring 
it would be “ unconstitutional” in God not to pardon the murderer 
Bob Rock. 

Neither can the reviewer follow Dr. Uhlendorf’s claim, that 
Sealsfield was a born artist (reprint, pp. 224, 123, etc.). Thereby 
the author is placed upon a high pedestal which removes him from 
our sight. ‘Sealsfield was an impulsive, rapid writer, careless of 
his style. But he was a great observer, he had a strong imagina- 
tion, and he could write a fascinating, impressive story. In fact, 
from Tokeah to Wahlverwandschaften every one of his tales is so 
compelling and gripping that the reader loses sight of all their 
glaring defects. 

The reviewer enjoyed most Chapter IV of Dr. Uhlendorf’s mono- 
graph, entitled Liberty and Equality, and containing an exposi- 
tion of Sealsfield’s views on American democracy as expressed in 
his works. How interesting is Sealsfield’s insistence on the doc- 
trine, that the security of property is a fundamental prerequisite 
for social freedom in America,—a trait emphasized at the present 
day. For Goethe’s ideal of intellectual freedom, Sealsfield proba- 
bly had no understanding. He certainly discovered nothing of the 
sort in Jacksonian democracy. 

However interesting to scholars careful studies as the one before 
us may be, the multiplication of monographs on Sealsfield will not 
bring him the desired recognition in America. His works are 
almost inaccessible. The German editions have been out of print 
for generations, and they are rarely seen in American libraries. 
The translations are even more scarce, and most of them are an in- 
justice to the author. What is needed is a first-class translation 
into English of Sealsfield’s complete works. They would speak for 
themselves, and secure for the author the place that belongs to him 
in American literature by the side of Cooper, and Irving, in the 
front rank of the early romance writers. 


ALBERT B. Favst. 
Cornell University. 
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Nature in American Literature, by Norman Foerster. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Professor Foerster’s title promises both more and less than his 
book performs. He is concerned not with American literature 
in toto, but with Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Whitman, Lanier, Muir, and Burroughs. Perhaps he will yet give 
us essays on nature in Hawthorne, Melville, Mark Twain, Park- 
man, Howells, Edith Wharton, the local colorists. 

The title misleads also because it contains no hint that Professor 
Foerster is a Puritan humanist of the school of Babbitt, More, and 
Sherman, and that therefore he will not rest content with nature 
as his theme. Like his masters, he insists on moral judgment of 
the authors he criticises, even when such an appraisal has only a 
remote connection with their attitude toward nature. 

But the attraction and the usefulness of his book do not lie in 
his earnest and penetrating but sometimes narrow and unkind 
application of Platonic platitudes and Babbitt fallacies and half- 
truths. Historically and religiously, we dissent. The devil, we are 
sure, antedates Rousseau. We do not believe this is the worst of 
all ages—we go back no farther than the early eighteenth century 
(before Rousseau) to find a worse one. Nor do we believe that 
Christianity and Professor Foerster’s humanism are quite con- 
gruous. We cannot understand how one can save one’s own soul 
first and love one’s neighbor next—the two processes intertwine in 
our conception. We are altogether stumped in our attempt to 
reconcile the golden rule with the golden mean. 

We enjoy Professor Foerster more when he exhibits the bio- 
grapher’s gift of presenting human beings in their habit as they 
lived. The earlier parts of the essay on Burroughs and almost all 
of that on Muir are thus made agreeable; and in his Emerson he 
meets with remarkable success a difficult test of this capacity. He 
is, in addition, an acute and sympathetic student of books and 
nature, and of nature in books. He enumerates with life and 
color his subjects’ favorite natural forms, and compares discrimi- 
natingly the strength of their five (or more) senses as it affects 
their responsiveness to nature. True, use of the same method of 
analysis in several essays becomes slightly annoying. 

Glow and warmth and accompanying distinction come into his 
writing when he is reproducing the nature and the outer humanity 
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of others. But when he assumes the divine prerogative and with 
assured infallibility divides the sheep from the goats, he is neither 
so interesting nor so convincing. Passing judgment is never a 
certain or comfortable process if the scales do not tip decidedly. 
Professor Foerster, like others of his ilk, is prone to a sharpness 
of decision, a simplification, which, to be quite consistent, he should 
abhor as romantic. He casts Burroughs into outer darkness as 
being soft and lazy, yet haloes Thoreau as a humanist. Do not the 
two, we wonder, have a common center of transcendentalism? 
Sometimes he sits on the scales. He acknowledges in Bryant, for 
instance, paganism, romanticism, and a Wordsworthian transcen- 
dentalism, but he asserts, without much proof, that these are utterly 
subordinated to Puritanism. He has decided to save Bryant. A 
complete analysis would show in Bryant, we believe, an unresolved 
confusion of Christian orthodoxy and the non-Christian elements 
just named. Surely, Bryant’s melancholy is inherited as much 
from the romanticists as from the gloom of his Puritan forebears. 
In Bryant, too, there is a quite Wordsworthian blending of nature 
and humanitarianism, at which Professor Foerster should be 
aghast. See, for example, The Song of the Sower. 

Canonization is carried too far, once more, in the case of Emer- 
son. Emerson, Professor Foerster notwithstanding, does not con- 
sistently distinguish between God and nature. Emerson followed 
Swedenborg in believing nature mystically symbolic of divinity. 
For him, Nature is God’s language, a divine cipher which man 
interprets only by flashes of intuition. Emerson frequently says of 
Spirit what he says of Nature, for he finds it easy to identify the 
words spoken with the speaker. He seeks for truth not only in 
communion of his own mind with the Over-Soul, but in the riddle 
which God has set for him in Nature. For this sin we are inclined 
to consign Emerson, after all, to the easiest room in Professor 
Foerster’s hell. 


EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE. 
University of Minnesota. 
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La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by KENNETH McKeEnziz. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1922. 


This, the first edition of the Vita Nuova with an English com- 
mentary, is addressed to the general reader, who, with an incom- 
plete knowledge of Italian, is making his first acquaintance with 
the work. The Vocabulary does not exclude the commonest words ; 
the Notes translate the Latin sentences, and give much information 
that is unnecessary for any one who is familiar with the libello. 

The scope of the book makes the editor’s task very difficult. He 
is precluded from discussing any of the debatable questions thor- 
oughly, and, on the other hand, he cannot restrict himself to 
providing indisputable information, for the extent of such infor- 
mation is far too small. The whole work—its purpose and char- 
acter, and the interpretation of every passage, the meaning of 
which is not obvious—is still the subject of debate. 

Professor McKenzie has accordingly chosen to settle dogmatically 
a few questions, as to which his convictions are definite—for ex- 
ample, the date of composition, “1292 or possibly a little later ” 
(p. ix)—and to treat others with a varying attitude, sometimes 
defending his own opinion, sometimes offering alternative opinions, 
with or without indicating his own preference. 

For further discussion, an enquiring reader has to rely on the 
Bibliography (pp. xxiv-xxvi) and on the too scanty references in 
the Notes. The list of “Studies Concerning the Vita Nuova” 
includes Bartoli’s Storia, but not Gaspary or Rossi; a number of 
the items are concerned with matters which affect the Vita Nuova 
only indirectly, and this is particularly true of the items in the 
English language; Marigo’s important Mistica e scienza nella Vita 
Nuova, 1914, and his article in the Miscellanea Flamini are absent ; 
Barbi’s Studi should have been mentioned; what one misses most 
is a whole series of articles and reviews in the Bullettino and else- 
where, which, if not listed here, should have found a place in the 
Notes. There is no indication anywhere that Cesareo’s edition 
(mentioned in the long list of “ other editions ”) contains a radical 
and influential contribution on the whole character of the Vita 
Nuova. 

The larger questions affecting the whole work are treated, as 
extensively as space would permit, in the Introduction supple- 
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mented by the appropriate Notes. As to whether the Vita Nuova 
is an historically true account, Mr. McKenzie takes the definite 
position that to understand the work “ as a narrative of real events, 
related in a series of poems written under the conditions specified 
by Dante himself . . . seems the only rational method of inter- 
preting the apparently simple but really complex little book” (p. 
viii). Dante “does not invent or distort incidents, he merely 
interprets them. The modern reader, in attempting to interpret 
the book, must follow the same principle” (p. xviii). Beatrice is 
tentatively identified with Bice Portinari on the evidence of 
Boccaccio and Pietro di Dante (accidentally called Jacopo Alighieri, 
p. xix). As to whether the Vita Nuova is an allegory, the editor’s 
stand is not quite so definite: “ Allegory has been defined as 
‘organized symbolism’; if found in the Vita Nuova, it is of the 
most elementary sort, hardly organized at all, and not comparable 
to the complex allegory of the Divina Commedia” (p. xviii). 

Perhaps it would have been better to state these questions a little 
differently ; for it is no doubt true, as Benedetto Croce says in his 
Poesia di Dante, that it is unimportant, for understanding the 
Vita Nuova, to know what the background of historical events may 
or may not have been. But it is important that we should know 
what Dante intends us to understand, for this affects the meaning 
of the author’s words, upon which—as Croce is the first to admit— 
the esthetic appreciation depends. For example, it is important 
for us to know whether Dante means us to believe—as some of his 
words seem to indicate—that his attentions to the ladies ‘ of the 
defense’ were merely a pretence of love, or whether—as other 
words of his seem to indicate—they represent genuine love-affairs 
that were stepping-stones in the way toward understanding and 
appreciating his own love for Beatrice. Failure to comprehend is 
destructive of all esthetic appreciation. 

As to allegory, which, according to Croce, has nothing to do 
with the esthetic value of any work of art, it seems to me that, as 
in reading the Divina Commedia, it is important to know, if possi- 
ble, what the intended allegory is, so that we may not be discon- 
certed by frequent expressions that are incomprehensible without 
that knowledge; so the reader of the Vita Nuova needs to have 
peace of mind, to be saved from distracting suspicions, and to be 
warned of the quagmire of contradictions in which the allegorists 
flounder helplessly. 

4 
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The account of the dolce stil nuovo (pp. x-xi, and note 15, p. 98) 
leaves something to be desired. “In the Purgatorio he (Dante) 
intimated that the essential element of the new style was in follow- 
ing the dictation of Amore; by this name he meant a personifica- 
tion not merely of individual feeling and inclination, but of the 
whole system of chivalric love, as interpreted by the new school of 
poets” (p. xi). The note says: “ His (Guinizelli’s) innovation 
consisted in the introduction of new ideas and new forms of ex- 
pression, and in the development of the doctrine of the gentle 
heart. Critics have often stated that the difference between the 
poets of the new school and their predecessors was in their sincere 
writing according to the dictates of their feeling; but this entirely 
ignores the connotations of the word Amore, which . . . are far 
more abstruse and complicated than mere natural sentiment.” 

No “system of chivalric love” can be imagined which will be 
different from the traditional system accepted by all thirteenth- 
century poets, and which, at the same time, will include the widely 
diverging views on love of Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, Dante, and Cino. 
In defining the new style Dante seizes on the one feature that the 
new poets have in common, and which the other Italian poets have 
not, that is, the new style expresses sincerely a genuine under- 
standing of fine love, based on personal experience. His definition 
does not distinguish the new poets from the Provengals, but only 
from the other Italians, as appears clearly in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia. 

In discussing the meaning of the title Vita Nuova, Mr. McKenzie 
understands the adjective in what he calls “its natural sense of 
‘new,’ the sense which occurs first to any reader” (p. xii). He 
means new life in the sense of different from the previous life. 
And yet it is certain that one cannot think of the word “new” 
without thinking of its other meaning also, “new” in the sense 
of fresh, unspoiled: new life in the sense of different from the 
subsequent life. The two meanings are always present, no matter 
which seems predominant, no matter whether the expression be 
turning over a new leaf or eating new potatoes. It is the first time, 
I think, that any one has suggested that “ Questi fu tal ne la sua 
vita nova” (Purg., XXX, 115) does not refer to the book. Cer- 
tainly this passage, to which Rajna and Barbi attached such great 
importance, should not have been dismissed so summarily. 

As to the apparent conflict between the Vita Nuova and the 
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Convivio, in their accounts of the “donna gentile,’ Mr. McKenzie 
holds that Voi che ’ntendendo was written “not long after the 
Vita Nuova” (p. xviii), without any allegorical intention, and 
that “some years later, in exile, . . . Dante hit upon the idea of 
making this lady the symbol of his philosophical studies ” (p. 128). 
Now, the text of Voi che ’ntendendo represents Dante as on the 
point of yielding to the attractions of the new lady, to that tempta- 
tion, that is, which, in the Vita Nuova, is said to have been com- 
pletely overcome by the power of the memory of Beatrice. This 
is the conflict that needs explaining: the conflict that appears long 
before Dante undertakes to interpret the poem. 

The editor pays no attention to this real difficulty, but devotes 
himself to showing that the allegorical interpretation of the lady 
as Philosophy need not be thought of as contradicting the account 
in the Vita Nuova. In the Notes (pp. 126-127) he reproduces the 
two statements which, in the Convivio, serve as introductions to 
the literal and allegorical commentaries respectively, and concludes 
that “the two accounts of the episode do not contradict each 
other.” He is undoubtedly right: the allegorical is based on the 
literal meaning, and does not conflict with it; and it is also true 
that the allegorical account need not be considered a contradiction 
of the story of the Vita Nuova; but the canzone Voi che ’ntendendo 
does seem to contradict the story of the Vita Nuova, and the literal 
ragione of Conv., II, 11, when understood in the usual way, seems 
to contradict the Vita Nuova just as sharply. The solution of the 
difficulty is to be found, I think, only in the correct understanding 
of that literal ragione. 

Regarding the famous passage of Conv., II, 11, “ Cominciando 
adunque, dico . . .,” which contains the reference to that revolu- 
tion of Venus “ che la fa parere serotina e matutina, secondo diversi 
tempi,” and which has a bearing on the date of the V. N., the 
editor says (pp. 126-127): “But it is not certain to which one of 
two possible revolutions he refers—one taking 584 days, the other 
225 days. ‘I'wice the longer period brings us from June, 1290 to 
August, 1293; twice the shorter, to September, 1291.” It is true 
that the meaning of the reference to the revolution of Venus has 
been much debated, but by this time the debate ought to be con- 
sidered closed. In Conv., II, v (vi), 16, Dante cites the work of 
Alfraganus, Libro de VAggregazioni de le Stelle, and gives the 
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three movements of the planet as they are according to that book.* 
Alfraganus is, therefore, the authority to whom we should look for 
the solution of the problem, and he settles it completely. According 
te him, it is the movement of the epicycle that causes Venus to 
appear as morning and evening star, and this movement is the 
only one that could bring about that result.? Also, according to 
Alfraganus, the revolution of the epicycle occurs once in 584 days,° 
and no other period for this revolution is mentioned, or even 
hinted at. 

There would never have been any dispute over the meaning of 
Dante’s words if Dante scholars had relied on the book to which 
he himself referred them, and had taken the trouble to study it. 
The Liber Aggregationis Stellarum was apparently inaccessible to 
Carpenter, who allowed himself to suspect that Dante may have 
deduced, a revolution of the epicycle in 225 days, that was not 
observable with the naked eye. Alfraganus never suggests that the 
revolution in 584 days is not the actual revolution, and, presumably, 
neither does Ptolemy—for I have not seen the Almagest.* To say, 
as Carpenter did, “the actual period of the revolution of Venus 
in her epicycle is approximately two hundred and twenty-five 
days,” ® is to take our modern knowledge that Venus moves round 
the sun once in 225 days, and apply that knowledge to an epicycle 
which never existed, but which, when it was believed in, could 
not be supposed to revolve in that period. 

Chistoni, on the other hand, misunderstanding an important 
passage in the book of Alfraganus, concluded that the appearance 
of Venus as morning and evening star is not caused by the revolu- 
tion of the epicycle, but by that of the eccentric orbit of Venus, 
which, according to Alfraganus, revolves in the same time as that 
of the sun, that is, once in 365% days.® Chistoni was apparently 


1Cf. Alfraganus, II libro dell’ aggregazione delle stelle ecc., ed. Romeo 
Campani, Citta di Castello, 1910, XIV, 124. 

2Cf. Alfraganus, ed. cit., XIV, 122, and XXIV, 154. For a better version 
of part of this latter citation see Chistoni, La seconda fase del pensiero 
dantesco, Livorno, 1903, p. 28, but beware of Chistoni’s misinterpretation. 

’ Alfraganus, ed. cit., XVII, 131, and XIV, 124. 

‘My presumption as to Ptolemy is confirmed by M. A. Orr, in Dante and 
the Early Astronomers, London (191372), p. 315. 

5 Cf. Highth Annual Report of the Dante Society, 1889, p. 58. 

* Cf. Chistoni, La Seconda fase, ecc., Livorno, 1903, pp. 27-29. 
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misled by the statement in the aforesaid passage, that Venus and 
Mercury are “‘swifter than the sun,” and he did not notice that 
the statement is explained by the following words, “ when either of 
them is in conjunction with the sun and is on its direct course,” 
that is, its course eastward. Of course, it is the revolution in the 
epicycle that is referred to here, as it is explicitly in the very next 
sentence (“in circulo brevi”), and the revolution in the epicycle 
is the only movement of Venus that can cause her to race ahead of 
the sun when she is in line with him and moving eastward in the 
epicycle, for the revolution of the deferent is equal with that of 
the sun. 

The technical meaning of Dante’s “ secondo i diversi tempi” 
is also plain in Alfraganus;* it means the different seasons, when 
Venus rises in different latitudes, and in different signs of the 
zodiac. 

The note on Hgo tanquam centrum circuli (pp. 88-89) is an 
attempt to cut a Gordian knot, to explain this difficult passage 
alla buona. It was well to quote the passage in Conv., IV, XvI, 
as the most appropriate to compare with this, but that quotation 
is anything but a sufficient commentary, and what is added by the 
editor throws very little light. It is only clear that he feels sure 
that the figure of the centre of the circle has something to do with 
the circle as a symbol of perfection, and with Aristotle’s doctrine 
about virtue. “Love drives away the vices and is perfect and 
noble. Virtue consists in following a middle course and avoiding 
extremes. The centre of a circle is a perfect example of this.” 
But in Conv., IV, xvi, it is the circle that is spoken of as being 
perfect, as arriving at its proper virtue, not the centre. The 
centre is what it is, but does nothing. Any one who has puzzled 
over the problem will understand the difficulty of writing a short 
explanation, but surely there should have been some references to 
the literature of the discussion. 

The note on Ond’ é laudato chi prima la vide (p. 107) quotes a 
comment on the whole sonnet by Prof. J. B. Fletcher, which does 
not agree well with that of Dante, since it takes no account of the 
distinction between the effect of the glance of Beatrice and the 
effect of her speech. The “pensiero umile” (v. 9) ig not the 
result of seeing her, but of hearing her speak. She speaks to those 


‘é 


' Op. cit., XI, 106, and XXVI, 160. 
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with whom. she is acquainted (Cf. III, 46-47), but the effect of 
her presence is so destructive of pride and anger, that instead of 
envying the favored one, the others lay it to his credit. (Cf. son. 
Vede perfettamente, v. 6.) 

In commenting on the mirabile visione (p. 139), the editor 
yields, as others have done, to the temptation of guessing what it 
was that Dante intended to write about Beatrice. He says (p. 
140) : “ For certain reasons that do not concern us here, D. chose 
1300 as the time for that action (the action of the Commedia) 
not at all because he had any particular inner experience in that 
year.” However, there was a period in Dante’s life, after the 
Vita Nuova was written, of which he became ashamed still later. 
It is not at all unlikely that repentance came in 1300. “The 
period of preparation” [for writing worthily of B.], says the 
editor, “is treated in Conv. II.” But Conv., II, puts Beatrice 
resolutely in the background of the poet’s thoughts—cf. Conv., II, 
VIII (1X), 7—and explains why the “donna gentile” has taken 
her place—Conv., II, vit (rx), 5—-and why it is right that she 
should—Conv., II, xv (xvr), 6. 

Some of the notes on smaller matters seem to me not altogether 
satisfactory : 

III, 46 (p. 78). veduto per me medesimo, interpreted “ dis- 
covered in myself.” Vedere often means ‘to become acquainted 
with, ‘to have experience of’; cf. examples in Tommaseo e 
Bellini. It has this sense, I think, in V. N., XXI, “ ond’ é laudato 
chi prima la vide,” and in Jnf., XXII, 1-11. Cf. English: 

‘This soldier has seen a great deal of fighting.’ “ per me mede- 
simo” may well mean ‘on my own account,’ 1. e., he had had a 
practical acquaintance. 

VIII, 7 (p. 83), gentilissima. “In Conv. II, 15, III, 6, gen- 
tilissima is applied to the lady Philosophy.” ‘True, but in the 
first passage the word is not used by itself, as in the V. N., and 
in the second it is not an epithet at all, but a learned superlative, 
“ gentilissima di tutte le cose ecc.” 

VIII, 22 (p. 84). sovra de Vonore. “Onore means not so 
much virtue as reputation, or perhaps social position.” Good, but 
why translate “aside from her honor,” which is an “ unusual 
meaning for sovra,” instead of the usual above honor? da laudare 
means praiseworthy not “praised.” Cf. Aristotle, Ethics, II, 7: 
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“ For one can aim at honor both as one ought, and more than one 
ought, and less than one ought.” 

VIII, 48-49 (p. 85). cortesia ... vertute. “Cid ch’é in donna 
da pregiar vertute” is gentilezza. Cf. Le dolci rime, 105-108: 
“EE noi in donna e in eta novella—vedem questa salute,—in quanto 
vergognose son tenute—ch’é da verti diverso,” and Conv., IV, 
x1x, 8: “ Poi quando dice: E noi in donna ... , pruova cid che 
dico, mostrando che la nobilitade si stenda in parte dove virtu 
non sia.” Cf. also Doglia mi reca, 12-13: “che se vertute a noi— 
fu data, e belta a voi.” 

XV, 17 (p. 94). riprensione, “the pensamento forte (to cease 
trying to see B.), which needs excuse or at least explanation.” 
Not the “pensamento,” but the rebuke of the “ pensamento,” 
which “ continuamente mi riprendea,” ‘ rebuked me.’ “ Escusan- 
domi a lei da cotale riprensione ” means defending myself against 
such a rebuke. 

XXIX, 1 (p. 120). “In some southern Italian dialects to-day, 
cristiano is a current word for ‘man.’” So it is elsewhere in Italy ; 
cf. Agnese in I Promessi Sposi, chapter VI: “ Ecco; é come 
lasciar andare un pugno a un cristiano.” 

XXXI, 32 (p. 122). per vinti son remasi, they have been 
left as conquered.” Not “have been left,” but have given up: 
“Son remasi” (di lagrimare). Cf. Boccaccio, Dec., VII, 5: 
“ Questo é mal fatto, e del tutto egli ve ne convien rimanere,” and 
V. N., XXXVII, 12. 

XXXVIII, 56 (p. 134). “nostri indicates that both anima and 
core had suffered in the battle.” No: “nostri martiri” are those 
which moved the “donna gentile” to pity, 7. e., the grief for the 
loss of B. 

XL, 48 (p. 138). per volerlo udire, “ through wishing to hear 
it.” I think per means in order to, not “through” or because. 
Volere is only a modal auxiliary; cf. Inf., XXIII, 35-36: “ Ch’io 
gli vidi venir con l’ali tese—Non molto lungi, per volerne pren- 
dere.” Literal translation, ‘If you stay in order to wish to hear 
it’; idiomatic, ‘ If you will stay to hear it.’ Cf. also V. N., VI, 3. 

XLII, 12 (p. 140). quit est. The quotation from Conv., II, 
vir (1x), should not have been left unfinished. The period after 
innamorata, where there is no stop of any kind in the text, gives 
an entirely different meaning to the sentence. 
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I have succeeded, I think, in refraining from that unfair kind 
of criticism which consists in complaining that the editor has not 
adopted interpretations favored by the reviewer. By far the major- 
ity of the abundant notes are appropriate as they are clear. I could 
wish that more of them had been designed less to throw light each 
on its particular point, than to illumine the subject of the work. 
The Vita Nuova is the story of the gradual growth of Dante’s 
conception of love and Beatrice, until it acquires the breadth and 
depth and the peculiar quality that have inspired the composition 
of the book. The reader might be kept aware of this growth at 
every step, and might be shown how the conventions are shed little 
by little; how Cavalcanti’s view of love struggles with that of 
Guinizelli in the poet mind; how the Averroistic concept is dis- 
carded, and how the view of Guinizelli is transcended; how what 
was at first a fashionable fancy for a charming maid, becomes a 
powerful passion for a lost love, and then emerges as calm adora- 
tion of an angelic saviour. 

However, it was impossible to satisfy all or even most of those 
who have made a study of the work. The editor has kept his eye 
on his own object, and has provided us with a useful text-book, the 


arrangement of which has been carefully planned and thoroughly 
well executed—there is not a typographical error in it. The diffi- 
cult enterprise required courage as well as learning. While others 
have been content to tease the bull, he has taken it by the horns. 


J. E. SHaw. 


The University of Toronto. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A Literary ALPHABET 


In Mr. Roundabout’s paper On Ribbons, Thackeray discusses a 
possible Order of Minerva for literary people; he pleasantly sug- 
gests the rivalries to which such an honor might give rise. “Of 
the historians—A, say,—and C, and F, and G, and S, and T,— 
which shall be Companion and which Grand Owl? Of the poets, 
who wears, or claims, the largest and brightest star? Of the novel- 
ists, there is A, and B, and C D; and E (star of first magnitude, 
newly discovered), and F (a magazine of wit), and fair G, and H, 
and I, and brave old J, and charming K, and L, and M, and N, 
and O (fair twinklers), and I am puzzled between three P’s-- 
Peacock, Miss Pardoe, and Paul Pry—and Queechy, and R, and §, 
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and T, mére et fils, and very likely U, O gentle reader, for who 
has not written his novel nowadays? .. .” 

This essay was printed in the Cornhill Magazine, of which 
Thackeray was then editor, in May 1860. It is an interesting 
exercise to fill out the names; and while one cannot, of course, 
prove that he is right in his surmises as to who was in Mr. Round- 
about’s mind when he wrote each initial, one can at least be 
plausible. As Thackeray is placing his hypothetical Order in “ our 
present time,” it may be assumed that all the individuals were 
living when he wrote, or had but recently died; and we may also 
assume that only British authors were included in this British 
Order. 

Of the historians, A is perhaps Sir Archibald Alison (d. 1867) ; 
he was made a baronet in 1852, and is, possibly, one of the writers 
referred to, later in the same essay, when Thackeray notes that 
“our fountain of Honour” has “spirted a baronetcy upon two, 
and bestowed a coronet upon one noble man of letters.” + C may be 


Thomas Carlyle (d. 1881); F is probably Froude (d. 1894) ; G, 
Grote (d. 1871) ; 8S, perhaps Agnes Strickland (d. 1874), who was 
perhaps better known than William Stubbs (1825-1901)—at least 
in 1860. T may be Connop Thirwall (1797-1875). 

Turning to the novelists, we find a wider choice. Probably A 
is Harrison Ainsworth, who, with other authors, is referred to in 
the opening paper—that On a Lazy Idle Boy. Though she had 


died in 1855, Charlotte Bronté may be the B of our list; The Last 
Sketch—which came out in the April (1860) Cornhill—was in- 
spired by Lmma, a fragment which Mrs Nicholls left unfinished 
at her death. C D is, obviously, Charles Dickens; E, equally 
surely, is George Eliot, whose Scenes from Clerical Life had ap- 
peared in 1858, followed by Adam Bede in 1859, and The Mill on 
the Floss in 1860. F is doubtless Praser’s; G (the adjective leads 
us to assume a lady) probably Mrs Gaskell; H, Mrs Anna Maria 
(Fielding) Hall (d. 1881); the adjective may hold over, which 
makes Theodore Hook and Thomas Hamilton (both of whom were 
dead in 1860) less plausible guesses. Mrs Inchbald having died 
as early as 1821, I am more inclined to think that Jean Ingelow 
is indicated by the next letter; and “brave old J” is certainly 


1 Perhaps the other baronet is Sir Walter Scott, although he had died 
almost thirty years before. James Stephen (1789-1859) was made K.C. B. 
in 1847, but this is not a baronetcy; Francis Palgrave (1788-1861) was 
knighted in 1832; Francis Bond Head (1793-1875), traveller, essayist, and 
biographer, was made a baronet in 1836, while governor of Upper Canada. 
Bulwer Lytton was not raised to the peerage until 1866; Disraeli was not 
made Earl of Beaconsfield until 1876, and Tennyson was not made a peer 
until 1884. Macaulay was given his title in 1857, two years before he 
died; and he may have been the one whom Thackeray had in mind when 
he wrote this passage. In this connection, we may note that Nil Nisi 
Bonum (the Roundabout paper for February 1860) was a eulogy of 
Washington Irving and Lord Macaulay, both of whom died at the end of 
the preceding year. 
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G. P. R. James, already figuring among the author’s favorite novel- 
ists in the opening paper.? The adjective “ charming” might sug- 
gest that K was of the “fair sex”; and Julia Kavanagh, whose 
Madeleine appeared in 1848, may be meant. But a writer can 
charm, be he man or woman, and perhaps Thackeray had one of 
the Kingsleys in mind. L might be Lytton (d. 1873), or Lever 
(d. 1872), or Samuel Lover (d. 1868)*; M, Marryat (d. 1848), or 
Meredith, whose Shaving of Shagpat (1856), Farina (1857), and 
Richard Feverel (1859), had already appeared ; but if a lady seems 
called for, there is Dinah Mulock, who did not become Mrs Craik 
until 1864. Mrs Caroline E. 8. Norton might fit N ; and the “ fair 
twinklers” are perhaps Mrs Amelia (Alderson) Opie (d. 1853), 
and Mrs Margaret (Wilson) Oliphant (d. 1897). P and Q explain 
themselves; R is doubtless Charles Reade (d. 1884) ; and while S 
might be George Augustus Sala (d. 1895), it is more likely to be 
Robert S. Surtees, who was one of those mentioned in the initial 
Roundabout paper.* The end of the list is obvious. 


Rovert WITHINGTON. 
Smith College. 





THE GREAT AND SMALL INFINITIES IN SOREL 


In Sorel’s novel, Francion, appears a ridiculous pedant, Horten- 
sius, (supposed to be a caricature of Balzac), who is the butt of 
many jests. Francion and his friends while away an idle hour by 
questioning Hortensius about the works he is planning to write. 
Here are some passages of interest. “ Vous scavez que quelques 
sages ont tenu qu’il y avoit plusieurs mondes: les uns en mettent 
dedans les planétes, les autres dans les étoiles fixes; et moi, je crois 
qu’il y en a un dans la lune.” MHortensius tells of the marvellous 
events in the lunar world which he means to relate. An Alexander 
will set out from the moon to conquer the universe. He will visit 
the earth. “ De 1a, il se transportera dedans le grand orbe déférent 
ou porte épicycle, ot il ne verra rien que des vastes campagnes qui 
m’auront pour peuple que des monstres; et, poursuivant ses aven- 
tures, il fera courir la bague a ses chevaliers le long de la ligne 


2“ Toes the veteran, from whose flowing pen we had the books which 
delighted our young days, ‘Darnley,’ and ‘Richelieu,’ and ‘ Delorme,’ 
relish the works of Alexandre the Great....7?” On a Lazy Idle Boy. 
James died at Venice, 9 June, 1860. 

8 Probably neither Harriet nor Sophia Lee is meant; both had died some 
years before 1860. Lady Caroline Lamb had died in 1828; Mrs Eliza 
Lynn Linton (1822-1898) had published Azeth, the Egyptian in 1846, 
Amymone in 1848, and Realities in 1851, though most of her successful 
novels came later. Does “charming” cover all the following letters? 

4“ .. does the dashing ‘Harry Lorrequer ’ delight in ‘ Plain or Ringlets’ 
or ‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour’?” On a Lazy Idle Boy. (Among the other 
authors whose works are named in this passage, are Dickens, Lever, Lytton, 
Ainsworth, Stowe, George Eliot, and the Trollopes, mére et fils.) 
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écliptique. Aprés, il visitera les deux colures et le cercle méri- 
dional .. .” But Hortensius has also other plans. 


“ Scachez que, si le monde nous semble grand, notre corps ne le semble 
pas moins 4 un pou ou & un ciron: il y trouve ses régions et ses cités. 
Or il n’y a si petit corps qui ne puisse étre divisé en des parties innombra- 
bles: tellement qu’il se peut faire que, dedans ou. dessus un ciron, il y ait 
encore d’autres animaux plus petits, qui vivent 14 comme dans un bien 
spacieux monde: et ce sont, possible, de petits hommes, auxquels il arrive 
de belles choses. Ainsi il n’y a partie en l’univers od l’on ne se puisse 
imaginer qu’il y a de petits mondes, Il y en a dedans les plantes, dedans 
les petits cailloux et dedans les fourmis. Je veux faire des romans des 
aventures de leurs peuples. Je chanterai leurs amours, leurs guerres et 
les révolutions de leurs empires; et principalement je m’arréterai 4 repré- 
senter l’état ot peuvent étre les peuples qui habitent le corps de ’homme, 
et je montrerai que ce n’est pas sans sujet qu’on l’a appelé microcosme.” 
(Francion, ed. E. Colombey, Paris, 1858, pp. 436-437.) 


Neither Hortensius nor Balzac nor Sorel carried out these inter- 
esting projects. I have quoted them because the juxtaposition. of 
the two infinities recalls Pascal (Pensées, Art. I, ed. Havet.) I 
am far from supposing that Pascal wasted his time in reading 
Francion. The passages quoted do show a remarkable interest in 
the microscopic world before Swammerdam’s discoveries. I would 
recall too that Diderot put forth some of his boldest hypotheses 
as a dream of d’Alembert’s. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopsRIDGE. 

Reed College. 





SHELLEY DEFENDS KEATS 


Something more than a year ago, by the gracious courtesy of 
Mr. Byrne Hackett, proprietor of the Brick Row Bookshop, New 
York City, I was privileged to examine and make notes upon the 
Shelleyan treasures which he had garnered at the sale of the far- 
famed Buxton Forman Library in 1920. Among these were several 
notebooks originally the vade-mecums of Edward Williams, the 
friend of Shelley, who was drowned with the poet in 1822. 

On examining these I discovered that Trelawny, through whose 
hands many of Williams’ Mss. had passed, had himself employed 
the books for setting down random jottings relating to Shelley. 
Some of these entries were based on previously-published material, 
and are therefore of little interest. A few, however, fully justify 
publication. 

Of Shelley’s reaction to reviews of his works Trelawny records: 
“Tt is not to be supposed he was proof against the neglect and 
contumely of the world—yet time taught him to endure and the 
slander of Reviews penetrated not his breast. Byron told me noth- 
ing would annoy him for more than 48 hours; but Shelley was 
indifferent to the most virulent abuse of his works, if the peace of 
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those he loved was not invaded by personal slanders. He said one 
day on the subject: 


The shriek of the world’s carrion jays 
Their censure, their wonder or their praise 
I care not for.” 


Shelley’s generous nature has been substantially attested by his 
many friends. This is Trelawny’s tribute, in the notebook: “ Shel- 
ley, almost alone of authors, was the least pretending and jealous. 
The gold mine from which he extracted his ideas was too deep and 
rich to fear exhaustion. He cared not who came—they had no 
Cerberus to deal with—all were welcome to take as much as they 
could carry away.” The remark, applied by Trelawny to Shelley’s 
ungrudging gift of the wealth of his mind to his friends, might 
have been applied with equal justice to his numerous financial bene- 
factions. 

Having this nature, it was to be expected that the appearance 
of a different temper in the field of letters should amaze and anger 
him. Thus when the Quarterly reviewers attacked Keats we have 
Medwin’s evidence (Life of Shelley, rev. ed., 1913, pp. 290-1) sup- 
ported in the Williams notebook by Trelawny, that Shelley wrote 
an indignant letter to Southey on Keats’s behalf. In selecting 
Southey as his target Shelley was, of course, mistaken ; for though 
that prolific writer had joined the Quarterly’s forces in 1809, and 
had written many articles for the magazine, he did not write the 
critique on Keats which so annoyed Shelley. That was the work 
of Croker. 

But let us hear Trelawny: “ . . . he was deeply affected at hear- 
ing of the unsparing ferocity with which his young Poet friend, 
Keats, was treated in the same Review.—He wrote to Southey, the 
author of the articles or if not the writer as an influential person 
in this work. He pointed out to him in a temperate yet forcible 
appeal to both his head and heart if he had one, the cruelty and 
injustice of it. He spoke of the youth of the author of Endymion, 
the exceeding delicacy of his consumptive constitution, the probity 
and worth of his character, the arduousness of the task he had 
undertaken. He showed that if his plumage was not yet full and 
strong enough to bear him up aloft, undazzled by the sun, yet he 
had done enough to show he justly achieved to a loftier flight 
superior to the wallowing herd of writers. 

“He desired Southey to read (for he could not believe he had) 
The Ode to Pan in the Endymion in proof that he, Shelley, was 
not biased by partiality in saying Keats merited not the harsh 
severity which had been heaped upon him in the review with the 
anticipated hope of crushing him in the cradle of his genius instead 
of by criticising him according to his deserts; that the overwhelm- 
ing, sweeping, unmeasured censure on him and his poem could only 
be considered as a type of the reviewers venom, hate, not as literary 
criticism on his works; and much more to the same effect. South- 
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ey’s reply was, like himself, equivocating, bullying, lying, and 
cowardly.” 

To turn now for a moment to another poet, graceful, musical, 
but of a lesser order than either Shelley or Keats (though he was 
an intimate of both and brought the two into contact) we find that 
Trelawny has left in this notebook a statement as to Shelley’s 
opinion of Hunt’s poetry. It shows that though Shelley could and 
did entertain an intense admiration for the courage of Leigh Hunt, 
the fearless journalist, he did not allow this admiration to include 
Hunt’s least satisfactory work, his poems. 

Says Trelawny: “ Leigh Hunt’s poetry Shelley could not endure. 
He said it might be begot in lawful wedlock as it was . . . monoto- 
nous, a passionless abortion; that, was no power brought into the 
world, with pain though like child birth and torture, then it expired ; 
not having the germs of life, it could not live. Of his Transla- 
tions he said they looked as if they were word by word extracted 
from Lexicons. Some of his tales in the Indicator he thought 
pretty. He spoke in praise of his early devotion and sacrifice to 
liberal politics, and he thought he was a good man, and would have 
been better if he had kept himself aloof from the jackals of Litera- 
ture, who by making him their Lion, instead of providing him with 
prey, preyed on him.” 

Water Epwin PECK. 
College of Wooster. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Ignorance, by John Burnett, Honorary Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege. The Romanes Lecture, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
18 May, 1923 (Clarendon Press, 1923). The title of this lecture 
might have been Agnoiology; that would have made it a trifle more 
difficult to divine. Mr. Burnett recites the interesting fact that 
“about seventy years ago” Professor Ferrier invented two words 
to designate the Theory of Knowledge and the Theory of Ignorance 
respectively, Epistemology and Agnoiology. ‘The first of these 
words has become technically indispensable; the second “has been 
overlooked and indeed forgotten. Yet it is surely true that we 
have far more experience of ignorance than of knowledge.” The 
moral philosopher with his cold disquisitions on virtue is sur- 
passed by the theologian in effectively dealing with the question 
of conduct, for the latter puts ignorance and sin into closest rela- 
tionship,—from the sense of sin, which is sure and deep, it is easy 
to advance to some understanding of the nature of ignorance. 
“Tn the same way,” says the lecturer, “I would suggest that our 
only chance of reaching a satisfying theory ‘of Knowledge and 
Reality is to start from our immediate experience of Ignorance.” 

It is a wide and varied basis for reflection and for constructive 
reasoning, this range of “ our immediate experience of ignorance.” 
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The lecturer’s suggestion must stimulate thought in many direc- 
tions. Many a one not given to abstractions may reasonably be 
imagined to assume a philosophic attitude of mind at the sugges- 
tion that he attempt to put into orderly form with reference to 
underlying principles his “immediate experience of ignorance.” 
In other words one should like to believe that not much need be 
said to convince most men of average honesty of thought that the 
theory or science of Ignorance should be more thoroly studied and 
expounded for general reproof and guidance. 

To probe Ignorance until it exposes its principles of, let us say, 
‘success,’ that is the task that concerns and will always in some 
measure concern every department of life and thought. So long as 
Plato’s cave, to which the lecturer refers, keeps its value as a sym- 
bol of human conditions of thought, so long will Agnoiology be 
concerned with shadows and unrealities—with shadows and un- 
realities in the form of established tradition, of venerated institu- 
tions and practices, in every form of unreality that unrestrained 
fancy may create. Here emerges the point of highest importance 
with reference to the science of Ignorance. Ignorance has a psy- 
chology of its own, methods of observation and of demonstration 
of its own, its own mode of resisting correction, and its own variety 
of self-approbation. Its marvelous and even stupendous successes 
in the history of culture invite the philosophic psychologist to the 
study of problems of unmatched human interest. 

At all events, speculation is led into a cul-de-sac thru the evasive 
assumption that ignorance is merely the absence of knowledge. The 
philosophy of the people in the cave is a positive philosophy, rich 
in the products of the creative imagination. These people are not 
easily, most of them not at all, persuaded by the few who return 
from the light for their conversion. So declares Plato. The prin- 
ciples and convictions of these people, with their eyes fixed upon 
shadows, are not mere negation. Undeniably to understand the 
‘nature of ignorance’ the process of inquiry must in its essential 
character correspond with method of inquiring into the ‘ nature of 
knowledge.’ 

The lecturer is, however, concrete in his argument. He protests 
against certain tendencies in education, and asks, “ Are we taking 
the best way just now to secure the maintenance of that higher 
education on which all the rest depends?” As a teacher of the 
classics he laments the condition that has lowered the attempt of 
the schools to give adequate preparatory training in the humanistic 
subjects, and has, of course, induced the Universities to lower the 
entrance requirements in these subjects. There is compensation 
for this reduction in the extraordinary advance made in the phy- 
sical and natural sciences; but there remains a loss, and that resi- 
duum concerns him deeply. There is a loss in the sense for gram- 
mar. The educational theorist would have grammar taught induct- 
ively. “No normal boy” works that way. “ Fancy inductive 
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cricket!” The old method of memorizing grammar was not fault- 
less, that may be admitted, “ But it remains true that nothing can 
ever take the place of the instinctive and automatic responsiveness 
to grammatical forms which we certainly acquired on the old 
method, and which can hardly be acquired otherwise.” The dis- 
cussion leads to a generalization: “the value of all knowledge 
depends on something that is not actual knowledge. That presup- 
poses in the first place an automatic facility of response to stimuli 
[e. g. grammatical forms, and the multiplication table, and the 
musical scales, are simple illustrations] that can be acquired only 
by practice and drill.” And by way of reverting to the subject of 
the lecture, this may be cited: “ Ignorance is, after all, only another 
name for the possibility of knowledge; it is essentially what Aris- 
totle calls a orépyous.” Dogs, for example, are in a sense not ignor- 
ant, for they know all they are capable of knowing, but “ man is 
more ignorant than any other animal, and it is just because he is 
so that he stands higher in the scale of being.” 

The lecture is not offered as a piece of close reasoning ; it is rather 
pleasantly unrestrained, but pedagogically sound; and it may by 
chance direct attention to the systematic study of Agnoiology. 

J. W. B. 





Professor Johan Vising’s Anglo-Norman Language and Litera- 
ture, published in the Language and Literature Series, under the 
editorship of C. T. Onions (London, Oxford Press, 1923) is a 
helpful and unpretentious little manual of 111 pages. In the read- 
able and informing introduction on the Anglo-Norman Language 
the author exaggerates the extent to which Anglo-Norman was used 
in England when he speaks (p. 18) of the “ complete dominance 
of the Anglo-Norman language during the second half of the 
twelfth and most of the thirteenth century in nearly all conditions 
of life.’ The “ Detailed Catalogue of Works” (pp. 41-78) in the 
literary section is the most developed and useful part of the book. 
It is a comprehensive bibliography of a field in which the author 
is specially competent. An arrangement simply by genres would 
have been preferable to that by centuries, subdivided into genres. 
One is surprised at the omission of Marie de France; does Professor 
Vising subscribe to the dubious theories of Emil Winkler as to 
Marie’s having lived in France? Particularly useful is the list of 
manuscripts in which Anglo-Norman texts are found (pp. 88-100), 
arranged somewhat similarly to the invaluable list of Mss. in Bos’ 
Index to Romania. It would be desirable to have such a list cover- 
ing the whole of Old French literature. A queer blunder is that 
which lists under “ America” the Fox library, which contains 
William Giffard’s metrical version of the Apocalypse. The error 
seems to have been caused by listing the periodical in which Mr. 
(now Sir) John Charles Fox published a study of his Ms. as (p. 51, 
§%7) Mod. Lang. Notes, viii; the reference should read Modern 
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Language Review, vit (1913), 338-51. At the time of publication 
of the article the author wrote from Streatley-on-Thames, Eng- 
land; his present address, according to Who’s Who for 1923, is 
Willow Grange, Goring, Oxon. As this instance indicates, the 
references in the bibliography have not always been adequately 
checked. 

Of minor matters that should receive attention in a second edi- 


tion it may be mentioned that the Index should include names of 


modern authorities and places cited as well as those of mediaeval 
writers and works. Of works on the dialect of Guernsey (p. 25) 
that of Edwin Seelye Lewis, Guernsey: its People and Dialect, 
PMLA. xX (1895), 1-82, also separately as a Johns Hopkins dis- 
sertation (Baltimore, 1895), should be mentioned. The biblio- 
graphy fails to cite under “Studies in Proper Names” either 
Bardsley’s standard Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames 
(London, 1901) or Henry Harrison’s more recent and in some ways 
more comprehensive work, Surnames of the United Kingdom 
(London, 1912-18). It is regrettable that the bibliography (pp. 
101-3) gives no places of publication and sometimes no dates. 
D. S. B. 





Literaturgeschichte der Czechslowaken, Siidslaven und Bul- 
garen. Von Dr. Josef Leo Seifert (Verlag Josef Koesel & Fried- 
rich Pustet. Miinchen und Kempten. 1922). The excellent 
Sammlung Koesel, which now contains about a hundred titles of 
remarkably succinct, complete, and readable manuals covering 
various branches of knowledge, including philosophy, pedagogy, 
theology, law, economics, mathematics, natural science, technology, 
history, literature, and music, has been enriched by a history of 
the literatures of three related nations whose intellectual activities 
have never been advertised in the Western Hemisphere. Of Czechs, 
only the seventeenth-century educator Comenius has been trans- 
lated or read extensively in this country. Most of us have heard 
of President ‘Masaryk, because of his political prominence, but 
few of us know that he is one of the profound philosophical think- 
ers of his generation. As to Jugoslavia and Bulgaria our ignorance 
is well-nigh absolute. Little of Jugoslav writing and practically 
nothing of Bulgarian is available to the English reader except 
some collections of fervid patriotic songs; yet Bulgarian and South 
Slav historians, dramatists, novelists, and poets, freed only within 
the last century, it is true, from foreign linguistic shackles,— 
Jugoslavia from the grip of German Austria and Bulgaria from 
the tyranny of Turkey and the Greek church,—have within a gen- 
eration or two made rich and original additions to the literature 
particularly of race and class consciousness. It is unfortunate that 
Americans have as yet no such aid as this sympathetic little volume 
to the understanding of the active young Slav peoples this side the 
Russian border. R. T. H. 
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language; Arabic, Bohemian, Bulgarian, Cantonese, Chindau, Danish, Dutch, English, Scotch 
English, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, Russian, Sechuana, Spanish, Swedish. 












PIERGE’S LIBRAR 


Volume 1917-2 Price 3c (1s 64) 


BISUOSEQE Plane 


Volume 19151 
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CHARTS, by Ropert’ Morris Pierce: four, each measuring (paper-size) 24 by 15 inches, and 
entitled respectively: Chart of the Organs of Speech, Chart of the Universal Alphagam, Chart of 
the French Alphagam, Chart of the Spanish Alphagam: folded and bound in paper 6 by 43 inches, 
37 cents each, postpaid; mounted on cloth and rollers, for use as wall-charts, $3.88 each, postpaid. 


DICTIONARIES, with pronunciations in World Romic, edited or selected by RoBerT Morris 
Pierce: (general unilingual) English, French, or German; (general bilingual) French-English and 
English-French: $4.86 each; (Special unilingual) Aviation, $1.50, postpaid. 


PHONIC TEXTS, in World Romic, edited by RoBert Morris Pierce: bound in paper 63 by 44 
inches: (English) The Gospel According to Mark, (Chapter 1) 25 cents; The House That Jack Built, 
13 cents; Old Mother Hubbard, 13 cents; The Raven, by E. A. PoE, 49 cents; (French) La maison 
que Pierre a batie, 13 cents, postpaid. 


PRONUNCIATION-TABLES, special alphagams, showing, in World Romic, the elementary sounds 
of 94 languages, edited by RoBertT Morris Pierce, 30 cents postpaid, each language: Afghan, 
Albanian, Old Armenian, Baluchi, Bearnese (Arrens), Bearnese (Garlin), Bohemian, Bragancian, Brahui, 
Burgundian, Cantonese, Catalan, Charentese, Cumbrian, Dauphinese, Dubian (Bournois), Dubian 
(Pontarlier), Dutch, Emilian (Badi), Emilian (Bologna), Emilian (Novellara), Tuscan Emilian (Carrara), 
Tuscan Emilian (Gombitelli), Tuscan Emilian (Sassalbo), English, American English, British E -glish, 
Scotch English, Middle English (Orm), Middle English (southern dialect, 12th century), Middle English 
(East Midland, time of Chaucer), Old English, Finnish, French, West Frisian, Galician, German, Modern 
Greek, Aeginian Modern Greek, Cycladic Modern Greek, Lesbic Modern Greek (Ajasso), Lesbic Modern 
Greek (Mandamados), Lesbic Modern Greek (Mytilene), Lesbic Modern Greek (Plomari), Macedonian 
Modern Greek, Samian Modern Greek, Skopelitic Modern Greek, Thracian Modern Greek, Old Greek, 
Hungarian, Old Icelandic, Italian, Japanese, Kanara, Kanauri, Kui, Kurdish, Lahuli, Languedoc, Latin, 
Laz, Ligurian, Lombard, Lorrainese, Marchesian, Mingrelian, Molisian, Norman, Norwegian, Pahari, Picard, 
Portuguese, Provencal, Old Provencal, Rhetian, Rumanian, Samoan, Sanskrit, Scotch, Spanish, Andalusian 
Spanish, Bosnian Judeo-Spanish, Bulgarian Judeo-Spanish, Mexican Spanish, Tridentan, Umbrian (Gubbio), 
Umbrian (Rieti), Venetian (Grado), Venetian (Murano), Venetian (Triest), Walloon (Liége), Walloon 
(Stavelot), Welsh, Yorkshire. 


LANGUAGES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of PIERCE’S LIBRARY: A MIsceLtany oF LITERATURE AND WorKS OF REFERENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 

















Revised and Enlarged Edition for College Use 


SENTENCES AND THINKING 


By NORMAN FOERSTER anp J. M. STEADMAN, Jr. 


The main object of the expansion of this text has been to 
provide a complete l for the correction of themes. 





Part I is a revision of the text in its first form. Part II, with 200 additional 
pages, offers a complete manual of theme revision. The chart in the front and 
back lining pages of the book serves as an index to the volume and simplifies 
the work of the instructor in theme correction. W th the wealth of exercise 
material this new edition of SENTENCES AND THINKING provides three 
books in one,— 

A Textbook on the Sentence 

A Complete Manual of Theme Revision 


A Comprehersive Exercise Book 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. xx + 330 pages. $1.10, postpaid. 





BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoMPANY _ C!!cAceo 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


























The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from 
the Beginnings Down to the Year 1300 


JAMES DOUGLAS BRUCE, Ph. D. 
Late Professor of the English Language and Literature in the 
University of Tennessee. 


VotumeE I 
505 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $3.25. 


CONTENTS. 


PART |: Traditions, Chronicles, Lays ard Romances: Chapter I. Early Traditions con- 
cerning Arthur. II. Origin of the Lays and Romances: 1. The Lays; 2. The Romances; 3. The 
Origin of the Round Table and Some Other Questions of Celtic Origins. III. Chrétien de Troyes 
and his Successors. IV. Merlin. V. Tristan. VI. Lancelot. 

PART Il: The Holy Grail: Chapter I. Chrétien, Robert de Boron, and the Theory of 
Christian Origin. II. The Theory of Celtic Origin. III. The Ritual Theory. IV. Continuations 
of Chrétien. V. Sir Perceval of Galles. VI. Wolfram’s Parzival. VII. Peredur, Diu Crone, 
and Sone de Nausay. VIII. Other Theories Concerning the Origin of the Grail. 

PART Ill: The Prose Roma~ces: Chapter I. Beginnings of the Prose Romances. II. The 
Prose Cycles. III. The Vulgate Cycle: 1. L’Estoire del Saint Graal; 2. L’Estoire de Merlin; 
3. Li Livres de Lancelot; 4. La Queste del Saint Graal; 5. La Mort Artu. IV. Variant 
Versions of Parts of the Vulgate Cycle. V. Date of the Vulgate Cycle. VI. Development of 
the Vulgate Cycle. VII. The Pseudo-Robert de Boron Cycle of the Prose Romances, VIII. Li 
Contes de Brait Merlin. IX. The Prose Tristan. 
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IS GERMAN COMING BACK? 


We believe it is. This fall we have published two new German 
grammars. Based on earlier works, these are not mere reprints, 
they are new books. The orders have been beyond our expectations. 


On modified direct method lines, and just issued, is 


PROKOSCH and MORGAN’S 
INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 


12mo. 360 pp. $1.60. 
with map of the reconstructed Germany 


This book has been immediately adopted at the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Wisconsin, Brown University, Miami Uni- 
versity, Swarthmore College, and Northwestern University. Other 
adoptions are too recent to list in this advertisement which must 
be rushed off to the press. The same must be said of the other 
grammar, which is 


On more traditional lines 


%U0S’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 


5th EDITION REVISED 
12mo. 385 pp. $1.60. 
with map of the reconstructed Germany 


Here are the first forty-five adoptions 


University of Arkansas 
University of Colorado 


Washington University 
William Jewell College 





Iinois College 

DePauw University 

Indiana University 

Baker University 

Emporia College 

Friends University 

Kansas Agricultural College 
University of Kansas 
Transylvania College 
University of Maine 

Johns Hopkins University 
Western Maryland College 
Amherst College 

Boston University 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Smith College 

Albion College 

University of Michigan 
Carleton College 
University of Missouri 


Dartmouth College 
University of New Hampshire 
Colgate University 

New York University 
Syracuse University 

Davidson College 
Greensboro College 
University of North Carolina 
Otterbein University 
University of Akron 
University of Cincinnati 
Western Reserve University 
University of Oregon 
Allegheny College 
Gettysburg College 

Lehigh University 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Texas 

Roanoke College 


Mount Allison University 








19 West 44th Street 
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New York 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series Portuguese 





TAUNAY: INNOCENCTA 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Professor Maro B. 
JONES, Pomona College. xxiii + 196 pages (101 pages text). 
Illustrated. $1.60. 


fe volume represents the first definite attempt to provide a suitable 
text for the study of Portuguese in American schools. The author, Vis- 
conde de Taunay, was one of the most conspicuous Brazilian men of letters 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. His masterpiece, Innocencia,— 
a simple tale of charm and refinement, with its scenes cast in the romantic 
environment of primitive frontier life,—is the crowning glory of the national 
novel of Brazil. 

The present edition presupposes some acquaintance with Portuguese. 
However, the inclusion of a compendium of grammatical forms and the tabu- 
lation of the peculiarities of Portuguese diction will greatly facilitate the 
reading of the book both by beginners in Portuguese and by students familiar 
with Spanish. 

A copy of Innocencia will be sent on approval, with the privilege of return, 
unless adopted for classroom use. 


D. C. HEATH AND CoMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF 
LITERARY HISTORY 


With Special Reference To Modern French Literature 


A book which introduces the American student to 
the accurate, orderly, and critical methods of French 
scholarship. It will be a valuable guide not only to 
students of French literature, but to all who are inter- 
ested in research work. The author, Professor Morize 
of Harvard University, is a graduate of the University 
of Paris. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 




















